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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Judgment on the Work of the National Gas 
Council. 


THERE are some things the value of which it is impossible 
to adequately or definitely assess. The work of the National 
Gas Council is one of these ; and a glance at the report of 
the Executive Committee, which was submitted by the 
President (Mr. H. E. Jones) at the meeting of the Council 
a week ago, supplies the proof. It will be seen that some 
large part of the work of the Executive, in the handling 
of which the Chairman (Mr. D. Milne Watson) has had the 
heaviest share, has reference to matters that are of purely 
war-time origin and concern, and therefore more or less tem- 
porary ; while the other part is of a permanent character, 
and will deeply affect the industry for all time. If regarded 
in this way, the latter work is intrinsically the more im- 
portant ; but, though the value of it is obvious, it is quite 
beyond human power, as said, to assess it ‘ adequately or 
“definitely.” In the present day there is nothing normal 
about the industry; and while there is a great deal of talk 
about “reconstruction”’ in other directions of our country’s 
affairs, the careful observer sees that, in the prevailing con- 
ditions of the gas industry, there is not only much recon- 
structive work awaiting attention, but that out of the recon- 
struction that is hoped for in other quarters, there is much 
constructive work for the industry, which means an enlarge- 
ment of its sphere of operations, and therefore general pro- 
gress. There are some people, however, to whom immediate 
affairs have much greater importance than those that affect 
the future, though the latter may have permanence, and the 
former be merely transient, notwithstanding that their shape, 
weight, and present effects may be hideous and well-nigh 
intolerable. At the same time, they cannot be left to take 
care of themselves; and it would be a bad thing if they 
were allowed to do so, as*they might easily become worse, 
and their future effects be disastrous. For instance, the 
mischievous result of an incapacity for meeting existing gas 
demand, or the damage that a heavy deterioration of finan- 
cial condition—although partially temporary—might have 
upon prospective effort and the attraction of capital. Those 
people, too, to whom immediate affairs have more import- 
ance than the affairs of the future are usually those who 
look with greater favour upon immediate results and profits, 
and assess success accordingly. It is such people who are 
the critics of the National Gas Council ; and their criticism 
shows their lack of discernment. 

The report of the Council published in this issue invites 
an examination of the position. A number Of questions are 
dealt with in it that have arisen mainly from the conditions 
brought about by the war. In the endeavour to ameliorate 
them—we are here looking more particularly at the coal and 
labour questions, and not at the financial one (which is at 
present under the consideration of the higher powers through 
the representations of the Council)—the Council have only 
been able to decide the course to take, and to plead and to 
negotiate. The final decision, however, is not in their hands; 
and whatever failure there has been to secure all that the 
industry would like, no charge can be laid against the Exe- 
cutive of want of assiduity, or of not having done their best. 
It is hard for them that the issues have not been different. 
But even direct negative results afford no safe means of 
assessing the value of the work done in respect of the matters 
to which they refer; inasmuch as, if the Council had not 
moved, there is a possibility that things might have become 
much worse. If the decisions rested solely with the National 











Gas Council, and not with higher authorities, the gas industry 
would quickly realize all that it requires. Even, therefore, 
where the results are negative, there is credit due to the 
Council. There is the question of coal redistribution ; there 
are serious grievances in the gas industry, due to unfairness 
and injury from it. The submissions of the Council have 
set the Controller to institute the necessary machinery in the 
endeavour to obtain palliation, while himself keeping an eye 
on his main objective—the saving of ton-miles in transport. 
There is the matter of factors’ allowances ; nothing.could 
be done. There is the question of the excessive additional 
standard price in Wales; nothing could be done. There is 
the matter of the quantity of inert material in coal, which 
is an extra tax, in that payment has to be made for it, and 
it lowers carriage, labour, and productive efficiencies. An 
injustice exists there, but nothing could be done. With 
every new move made by the authorities, fresh questions 
come to the surface. The increase in the price of coal by 
2s. 6d. per ton produces one. Mr. Edwin Upton asks as to 
whether this increase can be applied to arrears in coal deli- 
veries, which are now very substantial in so many cases. 
Equity replies “No.” But equity does not always come 
out on top. And it may be a case for the Law Courts. 

The present troubles of the industry include labour short- 
age, permits, priority certificates, numerous orders which 
have to be observed, and low controlled prices. Labour 
outstands from the rest. The industry’s work means more 
than the comfort and convenience of the community; it 
goes to the very heart of the requirements of industries to 
prosecute their work for both the war and the subsistence 
of the people. It goes further than that—it provides a 
substantial contribution to those substances without which 
the war could not be carried on. Nevertheless, the industry is 
starved of essential labour, which condition the cancellation 
of leaving certificates has intensified. The labour difficul- 
ties are accruing with such vehemence in respect of the 
winter that men who know the responsibilities of the situa- 
tion fear for the next few months. The difficulties were 
emphasized at the meeting of the Council by the Right 
Hon. Sir Daniel F. Goddard, M.P.; and both he and Sir 
Fortescue Flannery, Bart., indicated the quarter in which, 
notwithstanding that the supply of high explosives alone 
should cause appreciation of the gravity of the situation, 
there is the most inappreciation, and up to the present from 
which there is the least assistance. That is the War Office. 
But complaint rests under past conditions. We are hoping 
that better results will soon arise from the efforts that the 
High Explosives Department of the Ministry of Munitions 
is making to secure the release from the forces of skilled 
retort-house men for winter work. The Department is the 
best intermediary the gas industry has; but the War Office, 
in the matter of even the temporary release of men, requires 
an extraordinary amount of persuasion. The National Gas 
Council have done their part; the High Explosives Depart- 
ment are doing their best part; but Sir Fortescue Flannery 
suggests that what the Ministry of Munitions are doing 
in this matter should be supplemented by a request to the 
Member of Parliament in whose constituency an applying 
undertaking is, to support the application by direct com- 
munication with the War Office. Every reasonable method 
is worth trying. What the result of this particular plan 
may be, noone can predict. There is the further question of 
priority in respect of materials. The Council have accom- 
plished something in this direction, although that something 
may not be much. The references to the matter in the 
report and the discussion at the meeting are interesting, if 
not particularly satisfying—interest being especially found 
in the point as to materials rationing for the makers of gas- 
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works appliances. Those gas undertakings that do their 
own repairs had a pertinent question put on their behalf by 
Mr. Alex. Wilson. He wanted to know whether they would 
participate in the rationing. In the reply, there is only 
supposition ; but it is in the affirmative. 

There is the other side of the work of the Council—the 
constructive and permanent side, upon which large value 
may be placed. The Council have well in mind that what 
they are doing now in trying, through the Board of Trade, 
to alleviate the immediate financial hardships upon the in- 
dustry will not, if successful, be the final solution of this 
question as it affects sliding-scale companies, in view of the 
costs of production being in ordinary times altogether out 
of harmony with the conditions existing when the terms of 
the sliding-scale were settled. \\hat the Council are doing 
in connection with the utilization of fuel, the composition 
of gas (in regard to which the Joint Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee of the Institution and the University of Leeds are 
contributing a large part), the utilization of coke as an aid to 
national fuel economy, the assuring of better prices for tar, 
the dealing with benzol, and matters affecting sulphuric acid 
—is all work tending to enlarge the scope of the industry, and 
to secure a higher standard of conditions for its operations. 
Therefore this is work, and there is more to come, that is 
constructive. The National Gas Council in these times is 
a valuable institution. Judgment of it does not only lie in 
immediate results in regard to which final decision is not 
theirs, but on the strenuous efforts made to secure results, 
and on the work which is directed to the maintenance and 
the building-up of interests. 


Large Scope of Work for the “B.C.G.A.” 


Tuat the British Commercial Gas Association enjoys the 
full confidence of the gas industry in its larger part is not a 
matter for astonishment, in view of the broad policy upon 
which its operations are based, the nature of its activities, 
and the manner of their performance. Merit recommends 
it; and when one says this, it is a testimony to the initiative 
and zeal of the Executive Committee—more especially of its 
Chairman (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) and of each member of 
the staff. Sir Hallewell Rogers, the President (who was 
re-elected at the meeting last Wednesday), and other notable 
men of the great industrial and trading centres farther North 
than Birmingham would not support the Association with the 
enthusiasm that they do if there was not “ something in it ; ” 
nor would the gas undertakings representing no less than 
82 p.ct. of the output of the United Kingdom willingly 
subscribe to the furtherance of the work—especially in war 
times—if their administrators were not satisfied with what 
was being done. Theconfidence could have no better testi- 
mofiy than the opening words of the report of the General 
Committee : ‘“‘ The income for the year is the best on record.” 
The “record” extends over six years, during three of which 
most things have been subjugated by the war. There is here 
excellent promise that the support accorded in the past will 
not in future be less. On the contrary, we think it will be 
more, and on very goodgrounds. Just consider. When hos- 
tilities broke out, the Association were pursuing operations 
on lines along which all saw immense developments. But 
what was being done at that time has been put very much 
in the shade by wartime experiences and requirements. The 
possibilities that present themselves are truly magnificent. 
Many of the claims that are being made for greater national 
economy find compliance can be best effected through the 
gas industry. A good class gaseous fuel and many other 
commodities are required of it. The better use of coke of 
respectable quality in place of bituminous coal is a neces- 
sity. The Board of Fuel Research is busy, so is the Gas 
Investigation Committee of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and the Leeds University, and so are other Govern- 
ment appointed Committees, from whose work in matters 
of reconstruction as well as of the development of national 
resources the gas industry expects to make good reaping. 
When all these things are considered, we see a still more 
extensive scope for the Association, and larger indispens- 
ability. What is done in effecting progress at the gas manu- 
facturing end will necessitate at the sales end a broad and 
live policy—educative, resourceful, and pushful. The ex- 
periences that the war has spread throughout the land as to 
the uses of gas and coke will require, in order to gain from 
them the maximum profit in extended business, the appli- 
cation of intensifying influences. The British Commercial 
Gas Association, with its well-developed machinery, can 


Gas on Wheels. 


THERE: is something that is pretty obvious from the dis- 

cussion on this subject that took place last Wednesday 

at the meeting of the British Commercial Gas Association, 

together with the one that formed part of the proceedings at 

the meeting of the Manchester Institution of Gas Engineers 

the previous Saturday. It is that, in the prosecution of this 

new branch of business, the first thing is for the gas indus- 

try, in collaboration with the motor industry and the motor 

users, to address itself to the making of the present tem- 

porary conditions as perfect as possible, while letting the 

preparations for the permanent business run collaterally 

with that work, so as not to find the industry unprepared 

when there is release from the conditions that to-day hem 

in all .ts operations. That is to say, both the present and 

the future of this new business should receive separate con- 

sideration, with the present in the primary position. There 
is good reason for making this suggestion. In the first 
place, in view of the difficulties with metals and priority 
certificates, there is little use (this is perfectly clear from 
the statements made by Mr. Shrapnel-Smith and Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough on Wednesday) hoping to get to work at once 
with all the adjuncts necessary to a permanent business— 
such as meters, compressors with their companion gas- 
engines, high-pressure containers, and so forth. There is 
no possible chance of meeting the demand that would arise. 
In respect of meters, for example, notwithstanding all the 
good will of the meter makers as expressed by Mr. F. G. 
Cockey, and their desire to help things forward if they are 
told what they may do, the supply would not for long be 
equal to the demand, though perhaps there is a little more 
open prospect in the information of Mr. Franklin Thorp that 
he is expecting shortly that the well-known “ Rotary ” meter 
will be stamped as an instrument that may be used under the 
Sale of Gas Act. As to compressors, containers, and engines, 
it is also hopeless to make any impression on what would be 
the demand with the advent of a sufficiently light container 
that will stand the necessary pressure; and as to such a 
container made of high tensile steel being forthcoming, Mr. 
Shrapnel-Smith is very optimistic. But the time is not 
favourable. Under the circumstances, there need be no 
fear that the electric people will, as our veteran friend Mr. 
John West (whose views are as virile to-day as decades ago) 
imagines, snap up business that the gas-engine ought to have 
of right in driving compressors. They cannot get gas com- 
pressors any more than our industry can; and their capacity 
for turning out motors is no greater than is necessary (if 
indeed adequate) for munitions work. 

The discussions on the general subject show that there is 
more than sufficient work for immediate attention in order 
to make the utmost of the conditions by which the new busi- 
ness is bounded, and to help the country in the best manner 
possible to bridge-over the period between now and when 
the gas industry can offer something better (preparations 
for which need not be delayed as opportunity permits)—par- 
ticularly to maintain commercial transport by road. This 
is the pressing requirement for which there should be pri- 
ority. In this connection, it would be very disadvantageous 
for arrangements to be made of a piecemeal character for 
dealing with this business. Motor vehicles are ubiquitous. 
They do not confine their attention to one particular area. 
Therefore, this is a question that should be dealt with in all 
its details (other than perhaps that of gas cost) ona national 
basis. It should be possible for a motor vehicle driven by 
gas to travel anywhere and to get promptly what it requires 
in the way of gas, and not with the waste of time that at 
present occurs in some gas areas. Efficiency will only be 
arrived at by the immediate standardization of policy and 
equipment; and perhaps this desirable condition will be 
attained through the work of the Committee that the Petro- 
leum Executive has formed, and upon which there are to be 
two representatives of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, together with the Committee appointed by the Com- 
mercial Motor Users’ Association, and upon which both the 
National Gas Council and the “ B.C.G.A.” have been in- 
vited to nominate members. Unless there is unification of 
practice on a national basis, the difficulties of users will be 
greater than they are at present. Users, of course, expect 
too much at the initial stage. They ought not to expect 
that a business that has been rushed to meet an emergency 
like this, and has demanded compliance from resources sO 
drastically limited by the war, would be stamped with per- 
fection from the start, as though it was something old and 





bring to bear the needed influences. 
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connections, and charges are matters upon which a settled 
policy has to be arrived at; and until this settled policy is 
reached and applied universally, there will be some little 
roughnesses to encounter. At the same time, users should 
be gratified that there is so ready to hand a means of filling 
the void caused by the shortage of petrol, and this a means 
which shows, even under somewhat crude application, such 
actual economy in point of fuel cost that, though there may 
be a moderate reduction of efficiency (which can be largely 
averted by proper motor adjustment) and load-carrying 
capacity under some circumstances, there is a good margin 
in the fuel cost offering some compensation. It must also 
be borne in mind by them that in this matter the gas 
suppliers are put to expense beyond that attaching to the 
gas itself, for which a charge should be made. But pre- 
ferably the charge should be an inclusive one. 

However, anyone reading the report of the discussion at 
the meeting of the “B.C.G.A.” can note the points that 
should be tackled at once from the sides of both gas supplier 
and user for these particular purposes ; and the sooner the 
temporary conditions are brought to a state of composure, 
the quicker can larger consideration be given to seeing what 
can be done to place the business on a permanent founda- 
tion—for students of the position are persuaded that, at any 
rate for commercial transport, the business has come to stay. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Position. 


Jupaine from their annual report, the Executive of the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Association have been having a 
restless existence the last two years or so—ever since, in 
fact, the authorities began to interfere with the business in 
the interests of the country and the farmers. A year ago it 
was reported that the Association had extended its scope of 
work in every direction ; and there have been additions to 
that scope in the past year, including the taking-up of the 
position of sole seller of sulphate of ammonia for export and 
munitions. At the same time the existing position of sul- 
phate of ammonia is anything but satisfactory, through no 
fault of the Executive, who have unfortunately continually 
had to be on the defensive, in order to realize as much as 
has been obtained, with the authorities having the power to 
have, if not the moral right to, the last word. But there is 
arift in the cloud. The report (which is published in our 
news columns) shows that the authorities are more amenable 
to principles and proposals that have been advocated by the 
Association in the past. Makers will be pleased to see this; 
but there will be greater gratification when the justice of 
their position is recognized by the authorities revising the 
prices for home consumption. The report acknowledges that 
the criticism made of the prices was perfectly legitimate; 
and the feeling will not be eradicated from the makers’ 
minds, until a change is made, that the authorities in the 
prices fixed took an undue advantage of their dominant 
position. The Association are now preparing a statement 
which will show that sulphate producers are obtaining a far 
less good return at present prices than before the war. Mate- 
tials (especially sulphuric acid) and labour have risen consi- 
derably ; and, though the Ministry of Munitions have given 
an assurance that sulphuric acid will not again advance, it 
is hoped that a reasonable margin in respect of the price of 
sulphate will be given. But for what the Association have 
done in preventing a worse condition of affairs, the makers 
must be truly thankful. For instance, there is the successful 
resistance of the attempt to throw the whole cost of delivery 
upon the manufacturer. The Association are also interest- 
ing themselves in technical research which has a commer- 
cial value. Experiments are being made which, it is ex- 
pected, will give rise to acid-free sulphate in future; and it 
is hoped to report details next year. If this means a year 
hence, we would suggest that, if success attends the experi- 
ments, publicity should be given to the plans at an earlier 
date. An acid-free sulphate, with a minimum of moisture, 
means much in the protection of bags; and sulphate that 
can be stored for some time in bags without causing them to 
Perish is a desideratum in connection with the development 
of local sales. The position of the home utilization of sul- 


phate of ammonia is good. War conditions have indeed put 
in the shade all the skilled propaganda work that the aux- 
iliary Committee of the Association has ever succeeded in 
doing. It has compelled the use of sulphate of ammonia ; 


a those concerned have been pleased with the results. 


al 


his is all to the good for the future. Propaganda work is 
So going forward abroad; and this is likewise an advan- 
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tage in respect of the time when the German production and 
other fertilizers will be in strong competition, There are 
several other features of interest in the report; and if it 
were not for the single question of price (which it is hoped 
will be remedied), one could truly say of the currentsulphate 
of ammonia position, “ All is well.” 








A Note for our Private Bill Authorities. 


The Private Bill Authorities, who think it is a patriotic thing, 
and in the national interests, that they should restrict the opera- 
tions of the gas industry in respect of their secondary products, 
might make a mental note of the following extract from an article 
on “ The Future of Benzol” that appeared in the last issue of 
the “ Engineer:” ‘“ Attention was first drawn to the more effective 
use of the benzol resources of gas-works in this country some 
five years ago; but as at that time practically the whole of the 
gas concerns were subject to penalties based on the illuminating 
power of their gas, the proposals then put forward received very 
little encouragement. This attitude, no doubt, was particularly 
pleasing to Germany ; for there is now no question that she had 
been accumulating enormous stocks of trinitrotoluene in readi- 
ness for emergencies—a fact which explains her growing reluc- 
tance to export this product during the couple of years which 
preceded the war. At the outbreak of hostilities the available 
stock of trinitrotoluene in this country was ridiculously small ; 
but, as a result of concentrated effort, the country, when con- 
sideration is given to imported supplies, can now boast of having 
surpassed the resources of enemy Powers.” The “ concentrated 
effort” has been in the gas industry; the coking plants before 
the war were at work producing benzol as part of their ordinary 
operations. 





Gas-Furnace Design and Manipulation. 


There is extreme pressure on our space this week owing to 
a variety of circumstances—such as the number of meetings that 
have been held, the rigorous paper control from which the Press 
is suffering, and the necessity to economize due to both the higher 
costs of production and the disinclination of some of our usual 
advertisers to render fair assistance in keeping the industry’s 
weekly record of events as closely complete as could be reasonably 
expected. The material that passed through our hands during 
last week has had a bulk that would have been considered great 
in normal times; and to this bulk war conditions have substantially 
contributed. From the matter, therefore, it is necessary to make 
a selection; and subjects dealing with pressing conditions and 
difficulties have had to take precedence of the rest. We have 
headed this paragraph ‘‘ Gas-Furnace Design and Manipulation,” 
because among the material the publication of which has had to 
be deferred is the lecture that Mr. Arthur Forshaw, M.Sc., deli- 
vered on the subject to the Manchester Junior Gas Association 
on Saturday. Itis voluminous; but, nevertheless, the details are 
of acharacter that will help to rid gas-furnace design and manipu- 
lation of some of the recent criticism that gas-furnaces are not all 
they should be. It is not the furnaces, but the methods of use, 
that oftentimes are in fault. However, more as to Mr. Forshaw’s 
valuable lecture when we publish it. 





Tar Fuel Oil Displacement of Coal. 

The users of Diesel engines have been in a quandary of late 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining petroleum residual oil, many 
of them made the necessary changes for the use of tar oils. Then 
came the order of the Ministry of Munitions as to creosote oils, 
and the restriction of licences to two months, This was followed 
by action on the part of the Diesel Engine Users’ Association 
with the view to securing longer period contracts; and the matter 
has been discussed with the Director of Munitions Petroleum 
Supplies. The Association submitted that the encouragement of 
the use of tar oils as fuel in Diesel engines would be of advantage 
in stimulating the economical use of the country’s coal reserves, 
and in permitting the extraction of valuable products from coal. 
It might also have been claimed that it would have, up to the 
degree of the use of tar oils, an effect upon oil imports. There 
is also the proportionate assistance rendered to home transport 
through the use of such engines with tar oils, in place of engines 
requiring coal, for steam-raising. In connection with the Diesel 
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oil plant at Chelsea, it is stated that the consumption of 700 tons 
of fuel oil per annum results in the displacement of 6000 tons of 
coal per annum, which would otherwise have had to be trans- 
ported by railway, and which would have produced 500 tons of 
clinker and ashes, for which cartage facilities would have had to 
be provided. Coal storage and handling, and the labour necessi- 
tated thereby, have also disappeared in respect of the quantity 
of coal displaced. So far good; but what is the decision of the 
Ministry of Munitions in respect of longer contracts? [Since 
this paragraph was prepared, the new order as to tar fuel oils has 
been issued—see p. 255. It is a highly important order for 
Diesel engine users, who will doubtless gladly pay the maximum 


prices named, if they are fortunate enough to get their require- 
ments filled. | 





Benzol Extraction at Blackburn. 


Benzol extraction has been the past year or two a very popu- 
lar subject for papers before various gas organizations. The Man- 
chester District Junior Gas Association have had the matter be- 
fore them previously; and Mr. J. H. Clegg, of Blackburn, brought 
it to their notice again last Saturday. It is a subject of great fer- 
tility; and by no means has the last word yet been said upon it. 
It is highly useful to have working experiences from all quarters ; 
for by this means the workers are gradually getting down to a 
much better appreciation of all the hundred-and-one details that 
it is necessary to observe in relation to plant and working with 
high efficiency as the objective. Those who want to realize high 
efficiency with their plant should not, for instance, have it in an 
exposed position. The fact that temperatures and heat economy 
have such an important place in the efficiency of benzol extraction 
should guard against putting the plant in such a situation. But Mr. 
Clegg admitted the exposure of the Blackburn plant; and it is a 
matter of regret, for until some protection was given results were 
wanting, and even now the fuel consumption is high. The paper, 
however, contains many points of interest. Creosote is used for 
the washing. The specific gravity of the creosote is right for 
good working; and it has been “specially prepared” for benzol 
extraction. Notwithstanding the “ special preparation,” Mr. Clegg 
tells us that the naphthalene content is “ rather high,” but that 
no trouble has resulted from this. What he means by “rather 
high” is not disclosed in the paper; but, while it has been held 
that 5 to 7 p.ct. is not harmful, the less there is in the washing oil 
the better, as there is a strong tendency on the part of the gas to 
pick it up. However, Mr. Clegg holds that this is not the cause 
of the naphthalene troubles that have been experienced in the 
Blackburn district ; and he goes to prove it by his tests of the gas 
(vertical retort) leaving the holder and station meter. The one sur- 
mise remaining is that the troubles are caused by the absorption 
by the washed gas of naphthalene deposits in the district. Be 
this as it may, there is consolation in knowing—assuming the 
source of trouble is that stated—that this process of absorption 
and partial redeposition cannot go on for ever, and that the de- 
posits will become completely removed in time. 





Results and Basis of Sale. 


It is stated in the paper that the production of crude benzol 
is about 14 gallons, with } gallon of benzol still retained in the gas. 
This is about the average with vertical retorts. But from bare 
figures of the kind, one cannot reliably judge anything as to rela- 
tive efficiency, seeing that (of course, with the dirty condition of 
coal now results are affected) no figures are given as to the benzol 
originally in the gas, and the benzol in the tar. It is important 
to know such figures in judging of washing efficiency; and a re- 
mark in Mr. Clegg’s paper points to this. ‘ Two months ago,” he 
says, ‘“‘ owing to temporary shortage of condensing plant, the tem- 
perature of the gas reached 75° Fahr., and, strange to say, some 
of the best results were obtained ‘at this temperature.” The 
shortage of condensing plant suggests that the better results from 
the gas were obtained at the expense of the benzol content of the 
tar. We rather think a mistake has been made in the latter part 
of the following statement: “ The reduction in candle-power, we 
find, averages 25 p.ct., as also does the reduction in gross calorific 
power.” The usual reduction of calorific power with oil-washing 
is (say) from 5 to 6 p.ct. Mr. Clegg complains that the method of 
testing for the purchase of crude benzol upon which the chemical 
manufacturers insist gives lower results than could be otherwise 





advantage of the buyers: This is a matter that the Benzol Pro. 
ducers’ Committee might take up. They are looking at the ques. 
tion of after-war benzol trading ; and they might at the same time 
consider the introduction of standard conditions of trading with 
the chemical manufacturer, and not allow the benzol business to 
come under the control of buyers as was the case at one time with 
tar, so that the latter had matters altogether in their hands as to 
price. The discussion that is now going on with the tar distillers 
as to a mutual scheme of business [see the report of the National 
Gas Council] might be carried forward to benzol. Mr. Clegg’s 
idea, however, is that he would rather get down to working con- 
ditions, and have payment on actual products obtained by the 
manufacturer. This would undoubtedly be fairer to both parties ; 
but the chemical manufacturer does not separately work-up every 
consignment of raw material. 


Care of ‘‘ Jenkins De-Brouwer” Machinery. 

The maiden effort of Mr. E. W. Wilson, of Farnworth, of 
reading a paper before the Manchester Junior Gas Association 
should encourage him not to let this be his last attempt. This 
one was on the care and maintenance of “ Jenkins De-Brouwer”’ 
plant. The principal features of the paper are the hints that he 
gives, drawn from a long experience, as to the running of the 
plant—including the electric generating part with gas-engines, 
coal plant, projector, and discharger—and which hints, if fol- 
lowed, should contribute to good preservation. There is a novel 
feature about the plant at Farnworth, and one which was forced 
as a matter of convenience, although we do not think, from the 
point of view of economy, it is to be commended if avoidable. 
The projector is on one side of the bench and the discharger on 
the other. This compulsory arrangement has had an unexpected 
utility, inasmuch as the retort carbon is thickest at the pusher 
side, and therefore the ram enters at the smallest end of the 
retort, thus giving the advantage of a tapered retort. On account 
of this, the retorts can be run six months without scurfing. This 
saving of scurfing would not justify in building a new house the 
repetition of the arrangement; and anyway it means that the coke 
is discharged on the same side of the bench as the projector is 
working, and thus its belt and running parts must be subject to 
the effects of the steam, smoke, grit, and heat that are constantly 
arising from the coke. We see Mr. Wilson can only claim to get 
an average belt life of 5000 tons. That is very low. In the early 
days he secured a 16,000-ton life, which is a good middle figure 
between experiences in different places—those that are higher 
being in the minority. But what is the cause of the short life? 
The question is put here before the meeting is held ; perhaps it 
will be asked and answered on that occasion. Is it due to any 
deterioration of the material, or is it partly or largely occasioned 
by the coke being discharged on the same side of the house? 
The projector, we see, was installed in 1905; the discharger in 
1910. The good experiences with the belts were early-year ones; 
the shortened life applies to later years. However, the projector 
enables the retorts to be charged to the very top. Stopped pipes 
are rarely experienced; and there is little trouble with naphtha- 
lene, even with tar-washing. With tar-washing and the higher 
percentage of inert material in the coal, the gas results have been 
somewhat reduced. But formerly 11,600 c.ft. of 16-candle gas 
(No. 1 London argand) was the rule. That is gas which to-day 
might carry with it a percentage of blue water gas, if available. 








The Twenty-Eighth Anniyersary.—Attention is directed, in the 
current issue of the “Co-Partnership Journal,” to the fact that 
to-day is the twenty-eighth anniversary of the introduction of co- 
partnership into the South Metropolitan Gas Company. It was 
in 1889 that the scheme had its beginning; and then, as is re- 
marked, “ came the bitter struggle against misunderstanding and 
interested opposition.” 


Coke-Oven Managers’ Association.—The second annual meeting 
and dinner of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association took place 
at York last Saturday week. The new President (Mr. A. Hadwen 
Middleton, of Consett) delivered his Presidential Address, which 
was devoted to the subject of the training of coke-oven managers. 
Mr. D. V. Hollingworth was elected Vice-President, and then — 
Education Committee submitted a report, from which it appeare 
that the City and Guilds of London Institute hope to arrange 
next year examinations in “ Coke and Bye- Products Manufacture. 
At the dinner, Lord Moulton submitted the toast of the “ ere 
Oven Managers’ Association,” acknowledging the assistance tha 





obtained ; this being to the disadvantage of the sellers and to the 


had been rendered by the industry to the national defence. 
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OBITUARY. 


The death has occurred of Mr. THomAs BurTONSHAW, who 
had for some years been living in retirement, after a period of 
35 years’ service as Manager of the Chipping Norton Gas- Works. 
He was 83 years of age. 


Lieutenant J. W. Dixon, of the Manchester Regiment, who was 
killed in an attack on the German trenches on Oct. 22, enlisted 
in May, 1915. _He was at the front for sixteen months, and took 
part in the prolonged fighting on the Somme. Prior to joining 
the army, he was Works Manager at the Oldham Corporation 
Central Gas-Works. Lieutenant Dixon had a bright future before 
him in the gas profession, having had a sound practical works 
training, in addition to being a born chemist. He successfully 
passed all the City and Guilds examinations in “Gas Engineer- 
ing,” “Gas Manufacture,” and “Gas Supply,” and was a Bronze 
Medallist in ‘‘Gas Engineering.” 


Mr. ALFRED Witson, who died on the 26th ult., at his resi- 
dence, Beech House, Castleford, was for 37 years Secretary of the 
Castleford and Whitwood Gas Light and Coke Company. His 
father, Mr. William Wilson, was a gas engineer, and lit up with 
gas many parts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. Mr. Alfred Wil- 
son’s health for many months had been a source of anxiety. 
On his retirement in 1915 from the Secretaryship of the Gas Com- 
pany, he was made a Director. He was also Clerk to the old 
Castleford School Board for 23 years, and held the Clerkship of 
the Burial Board for nearly 40 years. Two of his sons are in the 
army—Captain A. K, Wilson and Lieutenant H. M‘D. Wilson, 
M.C. The funeral was largely attended; and a wreath “ From 
the Chairman and the Directors of the Castleford Gas Company, 
with deepest sympathy, in grateful appreciation of long and faith- 
ful service,” testified to the regard and affection of all his fellow 
Directors, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. C. Wyver, of the Burslem Gas-Works, has been appointed 
Manager and Secretary of the Denbigh Gas and Coke Company. 


Mr. A. Watt, who has been Gas Manager for eight years at 
Alyth, has been appointed Manager to the Inverurie Gas Com- 
pany. 

Mr. W. H. Curit, who has been an Employee Director of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company since 1908, has now retired ; 
and he is succeeded by Mr. H. T. MANLEy. 


Mr. D. J. BRANSON, whose appointment to the position of Gas 
Engineer to the Pontefract Corporation was notified last week, 
commenced his training as a gas engineer at the works of Messrs. 
Drakes Ltd., and in the erection of plants in different parts of the 
country. He afterwards became articled to his uncle, Mr. A. W. 
Branson, now at West Hartlepool, and then Engineer to the 
Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Company. After 
spending some years as Assistant to the Rhymney Company, he 
became Assistant Engineer to the Kettering Gas Company, with 
whom he remained until he joined the Army. 





RESTRICTIONS ON DEALINGS IN TAR OILS. 


THE Minister of Munitions has made an Order taking posses- 
sion as from Nov. 1 of all tar oils then or thereafter situate in the 
United Kingdom, produced or derived from gas-coal tar or coke- 
oven tar, of a specific gravity of 1000, or exceeding 1000, or pro- 
duced or derived from water-gas tar, producer tar, or Mond-gas tar 
of any specific gravity. Dealings in tar oils are, with certain en 
tions, forbidden, except under licence, application for which should 
be made to the Controller, Mineral Oil Production Department, 
Ministry of Munitions, No. 8, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Returns of stocks of tar oils are to be made to the Controller 
of Explosives Supply, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. The 
Order dated July 13 relating to creosote and other oils produced 
from the distillation of coal tar is cancelled as from Nov. 1. A 
schedulé to the new Order prescribes maximum prices for sales of 
tar oils for various purposes. The “ Official Intelligence Section” 
: bo “ London Gazette” of Oct. 26 contains the full text of the 
rder, 
Maximum Prices. 


In future sales may not be made at prices exceeding those given 
below ; but this does not apply to sales made under contracts entered 
into prior to July 13 last : 

‘ (*) Oil for benzol washing complying with the following specifica- 
ation : 


Sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. not less than 1020. Shall deposit no naph- 
thalene crystals at 45° Fabr. - On distillation in retort with ther- 
mometer in liquid shall give no distillate below 200° C., not less 
one 5 p.ct. at 230°, and not less than 90 p.ct. at 300°—1oos. per 
on. 


For each degree Fabr. by which the crystallizing point is above 
45° Fahr., 1s. per ton shall be deducted from the price; and for 
each 1 p.ct. by which the volume of distillate at 300° falls below 
90 p.ct., 6d. per ton shall be deducted from tke price, ; 








(2) Oil for fuel purposes. , 

(a) For use in Diesel engines complying with the following specifi- 
cation: 

Sp. gr. not exceeding r‘100; calorific value not less than 15,800 
B.Th.U.; fluid at 600° Fahr., maximum content of water 2 p.ct. ; 
coke, 5 p.ct.; ash, oro p.ct.—87s. 6d. per ton. 

(b) For other engines and furnaces generally : 

Admiralty specification oil, 72s. per ton. 

75 p.ct. creosote oil and 25 p.ct. pitch, 61s. 6d. per ton. 

662 p.ct. oil and 334 pitch, 58s. per ton. 

50 p.ct. creosote oil and 50 p.ct. pitch, 51s. per ton. 

40 p.ct. and less creosote oil and 60 p.ct. and upwards pitch, 

47S. per ton. 

A commission not exceeding 24 p.ct., in addition to the prices men- 
tioned above, may be charged by brokers, dealers, and merchants. 

The prices mentioned in this schedule are for oil delivered free on 
rail or barge at the sellers’ works or at the nearest station or wharf 
into the purchasers’ tank-cars, and sold according to the producers’ 
weights and measurements. In cases where the seller supplies the 
tank-cars, an additional charge of 20s. for each 2200 gallons capacity 
per week for the use of such cars is permitted. 

In the case of oil delivered from such ocean installations as shall be 
approved by the Minister of Munitions, an additional charge of jd. per 
gallon is permitted, which iacrease shall cover all charges for insur- 
ance, pumping, and such other expenses as are usually defrayed by the 
purchaser, 

The cost of analysis, measurement, and sampling may be charged to 
the purchaser in addition to the maximum prices above specified. 

The cost of barrels (including coopering and filling), and the barges 
used for transport, may be charged for at current rates, 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





WE are coming to a pretty pass now in connection with the advo- 
cacy of the lines of development of electricity supply. It is seri- 
ously suggested that the freedom of the individual should be 
annihilated for the benefit of the elec- 
Compulsory Use of Elec- tricity industry. The kindly suggestion 
tricity—In Industry peeps out from more than one quarter. 
The idea is that compulsory custom would 
so augment quantity that production would thereby be cheapened, 
This expedient for obtaining cheapness is a brilliant one. It could 
be claimed that it would apply equally to the gas industry as to the 
electricity industry, if there was anybody in the former so pecu- 
liarly endowed as to make the suggestion, instead of the industry 
(in the proper commercial way) working to produce, by every 
legitimate means, the conditions that contribute to economy and 
so cheapness. Driven home to its logical end, the principle now 
advocated should, if correct for electricity, be applied to every- 
thing, and thus make life not worth living. The electrical cor- 
respondent of “ The Times Engineering Supplement” believes 
in the doctrine of compulsion as applied to electricity supply. 
“ With,” he writes, “ theacceptance of the industrial axiom that 
the cheapest production can come only through manufacturing in 
large quantities, there follows logically the necessity for the Power 
Commission taking steps to assure that every possible consumer 
be put on its mains. It would be an anomaly, while making the 
utmost endeavours to produce power cheaply, and to burn fuel 
efficiently, if electricity consumers were still free to adopt their 
own measures for generating power. That the electrical cor- 
respondent distinctly advocates the robbing of the private power 
consumer of his freedom of choice is plain; and this affects the 
gas industry, which supplies power to many private electricity 
generating plants. Later on, he seems to appreciate that the pro- 
posal is a bit drastic, and so he qualifies it a little by providing a 
chink through which the individual may make an appeal against 
the commands of the autocratic purveyor of electrical energy. 
Therefore it is he writes: ‘‘ Clearly the situation demands that the 
Commission be endowed with powers to compel every consumer 
to come upon its mains, contingent upon its being shown that he 
will not be involved in a loss as compared with his own under- 
taking. An avenue must also be provided for appeals against the 
Commission’s authority in those cases where the demands are 
believed by the consumer to be unreasonable, and the arbitrating 
court should have power to free him from compulsion if he can 
make out a case of hardship or of expediency.” We are greatly 
tickled over this advocacy of re servitude in the interests 
of electricity, to the detriment of all other competing interests. 
Still the electrical correspondent has faith in his wild proposal, 
and in its necessity if not its virtue, which is not saying much for 
the merit of electricity being its own sufficient drivir g force. 
Looking elsewhere, it is seen that not 
only in connection with power, but in 
relation to domestic uses, there is a ten- 
dency to compel the use of electricity, especially among the 
poorer classes. Much has been heard of late of the need there 
will be for great housing schemes after the war; and the Local 
Government Board are trying to encourage local authorities, 
by promises of financial assistance, to prepare themselves with 
schemes. Some 150,000 to 200,000 new houses, according to 
estimate, will be immediately required when war no longer dis- 
turbs. The Oldham Corporation are considering the erection 
of 500 houses. A Mr. Chamberlaia is one of the Joint Engi- 
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neers; and he is very anxious that the claims of the Electricity 
Pepartment should not be overlooked when the method of 
lighting the houses comes to be considered. He supports his 
appeal by stating that there are about a hundred small houses so 
“lighted "—houses running to about 5s. 9d. a week clear. He 
considers the scheme would, if carried out, provide “a splendid 
opportunity for pushing electric lighting.” It is plain what Mr. 
Chamberlain means. He wants to compel the use of electricity 
in the houses, instead of allowing the tenants the opportunity 
of choosing for themselves. In most towns (we do not suppose 
that Oldham is an exception) the poor people require, through 
a prepayment meter, gas for cooking purposes; and over and 
above their requirements in this respect, lighting by incandescent 
burners makes a very modest addition to their payments. But 
Mr. Chamberlain would apparently force electric lighting upon 
the tenants of the new houses, which would mean not only 
uneconomy for them, but uneconomy in the matter of fitting- 
up for electric lighting and for gas cooking, with room-heating by 
gas a matter well within prospect. Thatis what we are coming 
to, as the gas industry advances in its service to the community, 
with a still cheaper combustible gas. Neither Mr. Chamber- 
Jain nor the Oldham Corporation must attempt to intrude upon 
the householder’s right to place his patronage where he pleases. 
‘** Meteor,” of the ‘“ Electrical Times,” does not go so far as to 
champion compulsion; but he does try to stimulate electrical 
interest in the housing scheme by a few breezy sentences: “ If 
all these small houses are to be gas-lighted and gas-warmed 
from scullery to bedrooms, if the electrical industry merely 
becomes a detached spectator of the scheme, there will Le 
p'enty of home truths and sad reproaches in years to come. 
We should like to hear whether anything at all is being done. 
If not, why not? Isit, perhaps, nobody’s business?” For our 
part, we quite hope that in every town in connection with this 
matter someone is looking after the interests of the coming 
tenants of these houses, which interests happen to have true 
alignment with those of the gas industry. 


Many municipal authorities with electric 
The Sequel to Inter- undertakings are not now looking upon 
linking. interlinking with the favour that was ap- 
parent earlier. It is all very well to have 
interconnection for the purposes of making economical use of 
plant and safeguarding continuity of supply. But when it tres- 
passes beyond these objects, acceptance of the proposal has for 
municipal authorities a diminished attraction. At the time they 
originally gave their blessing to the linking-up idea, they had no 
notion of the big thing to which they were opening the door. The 
second report of the Lancashire and Cheshire Committee (which 
was noticed in the “ Memoranda” at the time of its issue) has 
opened the eyes of the municipalities to the fact that interlinking 
leads to concentration of generation, and concentration of genera- 
tion to the establishment of a Joint Board, the existence of a Joint 
Board to the transfer of a large part of administrative power from 
the municipal authority to the Joint Board, and that the municipal 
authority becomes for evermore simply the local salesman so far 
as electricity supply is concerned. A conference of a number of 
representatives of boroughs has been held at Stalybridge, at which 
a resolution was passed approving generally of the principle of 
interlinking, but dissenting entirely from the conferment of addi- 
tional powers upon a Joint Board, in regard to the establishment 
and control of all future and existing power stations and high- 
pressure transmission lines. A conference is also to be held next 
month in Manchester; and foreshadowed is a strong opposition 
on the part of several authorities to the suggestion to invest the 
Joint Board with powers to acquire, when and where necessary, 
ownership and control-of existing power stations. Hostility like- 
wise showed itself in vigorous form at a meeting of the Oldham 
Corporation Electricity Committee. When it comes to asserting 
that the price at which it is proposed to supply current under the 
scheme is in excess by o'25d. of the figure at which Oldham is 
able to supply at present, then the scheme of centralizatien re- 
quires examining very narrowly. What Oldham can do unaided 
should be possible by a number of other municipal authorities; 
and no new scheme can justify itself that does not improve upon 
what now exists. In face of the recommendations as to a Joint 
Board and centralization in the Lancashire and Cheshire Com- 
mittee’s report, the electrical correspondent of “The Times” 
regards the device of linking-up as “one -of the instruments 
specially forged for defeating bulk supply schemes.” He seems 
inclined to think that linking-up should be stopped. It simply 
means that additional capital charges will be incurred in linking- 
up without increasing generating capacity, and these additional 
capital charges, he fears, will counterbalance any small improve- 
ments which may accrue in efficiency. Verily in the multitude of 
electrical counsellors there is chaos. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company 

Fuel Supply to Elec- will be interested in learning that the 
tricity Undertakings. placing of the Research Station of the 
Board of Fuel Research at their East 

Greenwich Gas-Works necessitates a watchful eye being kept on 
their proceedings in relation thereto. This is what we gather 
to be the meaning of the remark of “ Electrical Industries,” that 
‘the prominent part which the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
are taking ia the new development should not be treated by the 




















electrical industry as a matter of indifference.” The paper accuses 
the Company of the terrible sin of being strongly anti-electrical in 
their commercial policy. Electricians, of course, have never fallen 
so low as to be anti-gas in their commercial policy. We think 
that the Company will show (if they cannot please our contem- 


-porary in other directions) that, in the matter of the Research 


Station, they will play the game. The writer seems wandering 
about in a perfect fog between the references in the report of 
the Board of Fuel Research to the “ plausible statements” that 
have been promulgated as to coal carbonization forming a primary 
and integral part of the electrical system, and Lord Haldane’s 
indication that the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee had defi- 
nitely reported in favour of some form of carbonization as the 
basis of power supply. He is now confused as to who is to under- 
take the carbonization of the coal; and he characterizes as being 
“patently absurd ” the “ combination of secret recommendations 
on one side and sceptical investigation on the other.” Naturally 
the proper people to undertake the carbonization are those who 
can make the best and most profitable use of the products, and 
those people are the ones who are already established by statu- 
tory authority to undertake such work. 


In view of this, our electrical friends will 
Interlinking with be interested in the section of the report 
the Gas Industry. presented at last Tuesday’s meeting of 
the National Gas Council dealing with 
co-operative work between the gas and electricity industries. It 
will be seen that the Utilization of Fuel Resources Committee 
have had many meetings with scientists and authorities on elec- 
trical supply ; and that the opinion of these gentlemen is strongly 
in favour of co-operation and joint working, especially on the lines 
of gas-works supplying the electric power undertakings with heat 
units. A report is to be submitted to the Government, which, it 
is expected, will suggest that all bituminous coal used as fuel shall 
be treated for the extraction of its bye-products, and that where 
gas undertakings are in close proximity to electric power stations 
endeavours should be made to enter into arrangements with elec- 
tric undertakings for the supply of fuel for steam-raising. It is 
believed by the Committee that, if a system such as this could be 
made the subject of experiment in different parts of the country, 
it would go a long way to establish the practicability of such co- 
operation. Mr. A. H. Seabrook, in his annual report upon the 
Marylebone electricity undertaking, remarks that it is anticipated 
that “ the installation of underfeed stokers to some of the boilers, 
thereby enabling use to be made of coke and coke breeze, will 
result in considerable economy during the ensuing year.” The 
business of the Board of Fuel Research is to vitalize national 
economy through advising as to the best use that can be made of 
our fuel supplies, and not to encourage the whims of those who 
regard co-operation in place of independence as a slur upon their 
dignity. We are getting to a point now where it is becoming 
recognized that coal conservation investigations in one part of 
Westminster and electric power supply investigations in another 
part must be largely dominated by the scientific investigations 
that the Board of Fuel Research are preparing to put in hand. 


The greatly increased percentage of inert 

Low-Grade Fuels and material in coal, which has made such 
the Half-Crown substantial onslaughts on the production 
Increase. economy of gas-works and electricily sta- 

tions alike, is not the only complaint the 

latter have to make as to the relation of quality and price. It 
has been shown by the “ JournaL” how the coal owner, through 
the supply of a larger percentage of inert material in coal, actually 
gets a larger price per ton than the excess allowed by the Price of 
Coal (Limitation) Act and the recent addition of 2s. 6d. per ton 
granted by the Government through the Coal Controller. The 
“Electrical Times” calls attention to the unfair effect the flat 
additional 2s. 6d. per ton has on the users of low-grade fuels for 
steam-raising purposes. The Coal Controller has urged the elec- 
tricity supply industry to instal stokers capable of utilizing low- 
grade fuels ; and those who have complied have to pay the extra 
2s. 6d. per ton, the same as those who use the better-class coals. 
The result in the case of one station is that the 2s. 6d. increase 
is equivalent to 28 p.ct. on gs. 4d. per ton, as against 11 p.ct. on 
nuts costing 22s. “It is,” remarks “ Meteor,” “a most prejudicial 
matter for those undertakings which now use the lower-grade fuels ; 
the proportion in the case we speak of approximating to go p.ct. 
of the total fuel consumed. We have been very shabbily let-down. 
Does the Government merely shrug its shoulders?” As usual, 
there is another side to the question. Earlier in the complaint, 
it is admitted that, with the new stokers, it is possible to get prac- 
tically the same service with smudge as other stokers give with 
slack and nuts. Therefore, there is a large economy due to the 
acceptance of the advice tendered by the Coal Controller. Touch- 
ing the question of increased cost, we see that electricity under- 
takings with coal clauses in their contracts with power users are 
making use of them in view of the fresh accretion of coal prices. 
Bradford, for example, has decided that power consumers with 
maximum demands under 5 kw., and power consumers on the 
restricted hour rate, shall pay an additional rate in accordance 
with the price of coal—equal to an increase of about 20 p.ct. with 
coal at its present price. The Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley, and 
Dukinfield Board have decided to increase the figure in the coal 





clause in contracts for power supply from o*15d. to o'2d. 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


The Current Position of Matters Affecting Gas Interests. 


The Third Meeting of the Council was held last Tuesday, at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.—the Presipent (Mr. H. E. 
Jones) in the chair. There was a large attendance of members, 
notwithstanding that-some twenty-four letters had been received 
regretting inability to be present—among the writers being Sir 
Dugald Clerk, Mr. Samuel. Glover (the Acting-President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers), Sir Alfred Keogh, Mr. Charles 
Hunt, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. The President expressed his sorrow that these gen- 
tlemen were unable to be present, but added, “ who can wonder 
at it in this time of stress.” 


The minutes of the last meeting having been passed, it was 
agreed to take as read the following: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Since its second meeting on June 4, the following subjects have been 
dealt with by Committees of the Council on behalf of the industry : 


Coat SupPLIEs. 


Coal Transport Re-Organization Scheme.—The Executive Committee 
carefully considered the Coal Transport Re-Organization Scheme. 
Representations were made to the Controller of Coal Mines as to 
inequalities that would arise. It was obvious that some gas undertak- 
ings under the scheme would find themselves in the position of having 
to pay increased carriage for an inferior gas-making coal. As a result 
of the representations made, undertakings placed at a disadvantage 
have been asked to lay their individual cases before the Controller. 
The Committee are glad to be able to report that the Controller has 
now Called to his assistance representative gas engineers to investigate 
particular cases of hardships. 

Price of Bunker Coal.—The attention of the Controller of Coal 
Mines was drawn to the fact that it was understood that the intention 
was to allow collieries selling direct to British shipowners to charge, 
in addition to the schedule price, 5 p.ct. fittage. The Committee are 
glad to report that, in accordance with the Coal Controller's instruc- 
tions, collieries are not now required to add commission when selling 
direct to British shipowners. 

Representation of Gas Undertakings on the Coal and Coke Supplies Com- 
mittees—Application was made to the Controller of Coal Mines for re- 
presentatives of the gas industry to be placed on the Coal and Coke 
Supplies Committees. The Controller replied that it would be difficult 
to arrange this without appointing representatives of other classes of 
coal and coke consumers ; also that an independent member, having 
no connection with the coal trade, had been appointed to each Com- 
mittee. It should be pointed out that it is open to gas undertakings to 
make representations to, or lodge objections with, the Committees in 
question. 

Deputation to the Controller of Coal Mines, ve the Wholesale Coal Prices 
Order, 1917.—On Oct. 2, a deputation, including representatives from 
the District Associations, waited upon the Controller of Coal Mines 
with regard to Factors’ commission. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee submitted that the maximum of gd. per ton (irrespective of 
the size of the contract) was not reasonable, and that it was felt that 
gas undertakings should receive equal treatment with railway com- 
panies, who had been given ascale of 3d. to 6d. perton. The Controller 
replied that 9d. per ton as factors’ commission was intended to be the 
maximum ; and, until this order was brought in, 1s. 61. was the rate 
allowed by the Board of Trade under the voluntary system. The 
reason all coal contracts were cancelled (deliveries being continued as 
usual) was to enable buyers who considered they were paying too high 
a price to open the question with the Controller, who promised that 
he would investigate any such cases. Excessive ash in the coal was 
dealt with. This was attributed to some extent to the labour at the 
mines being now inferior to pre-war times, owing to so many experi- 
enced hands serving with the forces. The Controller fully recognized 
how serious a matter this had become, and asked that cases be brought 
to his notice, so that they might be dealt with. The diversion of 
privately-owned wagons was also referred to; the Controller replying 
that he did not think there would be any further trouble in this 
direction. 

Standard Price of Coal in South Wales.—The Controller of Coal Mines 
was approached with a view to removing the additional 2s. 61. on the 
standard price imposed under the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire ; and it was urged that, as compared 
with Derbyshire and Yorkshire coal, the value of South Wales coal 
for gas-making purposes was very inferior. The attention of the 
Controller was also drawn to profits made by the collieries in the 
South Wales district. The Controller stated that he was unable to 
modify the increased price, and pointed out that gas undertakings in 
South Wales would secure a considerable advantage so far as railway 
Carriage was concerned. 


CoaL AND OIL SUPPLIES. 


Communications from Controller of Coal Mines and Ministry of Munitions, 
~Arising out of communications addressed to the Council by the 
Controller of Coal Mines and the Ministry of Munitions on the subject 
of the respective use of coal and oil for gas-making purposes, a Special 
Committee was appointed by the Ministry of Munitions, including 
representatives of Government Departments and the gas industry, to 
consider the best means of meeting the shortage of. gas oil during the 
winter. Several meetings were held; and it was decided to recom- 


mend to managers of gas undertakings the strictest economy in the use 
of gas oil, and, whenever possible, the manufacture of blue water gas 


Suppry oF Labour. 


Certification 07 Gas Undertakings, and the Application of the Schedule of 
Protected Occupations.—The Ministry of Munitions has been appealed 
to on behalf of all gas undertakings that, not being certified, are 
excluded from the provisions of the Schedule of Protected O-cupations 
(M.M. 130). It has, however, been found that many gas undertaking; 
not certified are being treated, so far as Jabour is concerned, under the 
schedule, and that the cases which are not so treated have either 
neglected to apply for protection, or are being refused it on some local 
or individual grounds. The Committee havz brought many of these 
latter cases to the notice of the Ministry, with satisfactory results, 
where it is shown that the undertaking is engaged on work for the 
Admiralty, War Office, or in connection with munitions. 

Labour Difficulties.—With the approach of winter, the labour position 
of the industry has become critical. Staffs have been reduced to a 
minimum only sufficient for the summer months when the pressure of 
work is least. With the heavy winter demand for gas, it will be im- 
possible, under such conditions, to carry the work through success. 
fully. A deputation from the Council interviewed the Ministry of 
Munitions on this important subject; and it is hoped that some 
gas-works’ employees will be released from His Majesty's Forces for 
temporary re-employment during the winter. 


Priority For Gas-Works’ PLANT, 


Tbe Committee have from time to time taken up this matter with 
the Ministry of Munitions, and have been requested by the Ministry 
to put individual undertakings suffering through inability to obtain 
plant for extensions and renewals into communication with Dr. A. E.W. 
Hazel, of the Priority Branch of the Ministry. The main difficulties 
are the serious shortage of labour and materials; and the necessary 
precedence of Government orders over any other work in the hands 
of contractors. The case of gas undertakings in this respect is now 
desperate. The demand on many of them has been considerably 
augmented by abnormal industrial requirements, as well as increased 
domestic consumption directly encouraged by the Government. The 
Executive Committee are taking up the question with the Ministry on 
the ground that, if the important work for the Government which is 
being carried oat by gas undertakings is to be continued, and the 
supply of gas maintained, drastic measures are necessary to ensure 
that renewals and extensions of plant shall be effected. 


DEPUTATION TO THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS AS TO THE 
WITHDRAWAL OF CLAUSES IN MuNITIONS ACTS 
RELATING TO LEAVING CERTIFICATES. 


A joint deputation of representatives of electrical (including electric 
tramway) undertakings and representatives of the National Gas 
Council, appeared before Mr. F. G. Kellaway, M.P., of the Ministry 
of Munitions, regarding the serious position which would arise if the 
order rescinding leaving certificates was put into operation. Tha 
deputation was informed that the Government could not reconsider its 
decision in this matter, but would do all in its power to render assist- 
ance. The President of the Board of Trade has now taken up this 
important matter; and adeputation waited upon him on Oct. 24. The 
Committee intend to do everything possible to obtain measures of relief 
which will serve to counteract the adverse position created by the 
withdrawal of leaving certificates. 


FINANCIAL HarpDsuHips OF Gas UNDERTAKINGS, 


At the conclusion of the last general meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee received a deputation from the North of England Gas Man- 
agers’ Association (Special Purposes Section) and others on the possi- 
bility of obtaining Government relief from hardships experienced : (1) 
By all gas undertakings whose dividends are regulated by a sliding- 
scale. (2) By companies limited by a Statute to a maximum price of 
gas and a maximum dividend. (3) By local authorities. A Special 
Committee was appointed, consisting of the Executive Committee and 
two representatives from each Commercial Section, to consider the 
matter. Inquiries were made among gas undertakings as to their pre- 
sent financial hardships, and expressions of opinion were elicited as to 
whether action should be taken to obtain relief. 

The resulting statistics gave the foundation of a strong case for sub- 
mission to Government. The Special Committee carefully considered 
the various means suggested for obtaining relief, and came to the con- 
clusion that the Government should be approached on the following 
lines : 


That for the duration of the war, and for so long thereafter as ab- 
normal conditions obtain, companies be allowed to pay 80 p.ct. 
of the difference between the reduced dividend payable under 
the sliding-scale and the pre-war dividend, or, as an alternative, 
the standard dividend, whichever may be the greater. 

That for the like period, the maximum price be raised by 6d. per 
toco c.ft. in the cases of maximum dividend companies and 
local authorities. 


Representatives from gas undertakings throughout the kingdom 
were summoned to a meeting in London, held on Oct. 9, at which the 
recommendations of the Special Committee were fully discussed and 
confirmed. 

A fully representative deputation on the matter, supported by several 
Members of Parliament, was received by the President of the Board of 
Trade on Oct. 24. It is confidently hoped that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment will be arrived at. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Waddom and Mr. Ridley, 
of Newcastle, for collecting and tabulating voluminous statistics in this 
matter, and to the Secretaries of the Commercial Sections for their 
co-operation. 


PRIORITY FOR REPAIR AND RENEWAL OF STOVES AND METERS. 


Negotiations have taken place between the Council and the Ministry 
of Munitions (Priority Branch) ; and the Committee are very glad to re- 
port that, as a result, the Ministry have decided to ration the available 
material among the makers of stoves and meters, for repairs, replace- 
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will be that gas managers will no longer have to obtain permits in 
respect of material and appliances required in the ordinary course of 
business, but will simply have to place their orders with their usual 
contractor, bearing in mind that the quantities of all materials avail- 
able are very limited, so that orders must be confined to the most 
urgent needs of each undertaking for the maintenance of its existing 
business, and for carrying out only such new work as is of prime 
importance. Where, however, material or appliances are required for 
urgent war work, in respect of which P4 or higher priority can be ob- 
tained, priority certificates should b2 applied for, as the makers will 
then be able to obtain material for executing such high priority orders 
over and above the material supplied to them under the rationing 
scheme. The first period of the rationing has been fixed for three 
months from Nov. 1; and it is sincerely hoped that both the makers 
and gas undertakings will do their utmost to carry out the arrange- 
ment in such a way that the Ministry will feel justified in continuing 
the system so far as they find it practicable to do so. 


PERIOD OF THE GUARANTEE OF THE LIFE OF METERS. 


The attention of the Council was drawn to the suggested alteration 
of the period of the guarantee of the life of meters from five to two 
years. A Sub-Committee was appointed to deal with the matter. This 
Committee have conferred with the Meters Research Committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, which includes representatives of the 
meter makers, and are awaiting a further communication from them, 


As To THE REQUEST OF THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS FOR 
INCREASED OvuTpuT oF CREOSOTE, 


This section consisted of the letter received on Sept. 18 from the 
Ministry of Munitions, and the observations of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as published in extenso in our issue for Sept. 25 [p. 552]. 


PROPOSALS FOR PROFIT-SHARING ARRANGEMENT WITH COMBINATION 
oF Tar DISTILLERsS. 


Following the particulars given in the last report, an alternative 
scheme to that submitted by the tar distillers embodying a sliding-scale 
for the purchase of tar by the distillers from gas undertakings was con- 
sidered by the Committee appointed by the Council. It was unani- 
mously agreed that, in negotiating with the distillers, the terms of that 
proposal should be strictly adhered to. On July 10 the Committee 
met a deputation from the distillers, and the obstacle in the way of a 
settlement was the question of the proportion of profit on the whole of 
the products that should be taken by the producer as payment for the 
tar supplied—the principle on which the sliding-scale was based having 
been accepted. As some of the points discussed depended for their 
settlement upon a valuation of .the distillers’ works, it was arranged 
that this should b2 undertaken in certain cases, and that the distillers 
should then meet the Committee again. Negotiations have been con- 
tinued with the distillers; and it is hoped that the Committee, when 
next reporting to the Council, will be able to announce the conclusion 
of an arrangement mutually advantageous to distillers and producers. 


AFTER THE WAR PROBLEMS, 


Utilization of Fuel Resources Committee.—Six meetings of this Com- 
mittee have been held; and a number of eminent scientists and authori- 
ties on electrical supply have attended,and given their views with regard 
to the possible development of co-operative working by the electrical 
and gas industries. The opinion of these gentlemen is strongly in 
favour of co-operation and joint working, especially on the lines of 
gas-works supplying electric power undertakings with heat units. 

A report, which it is proposed to submit to the Government, is now 
in course of preparation ; and it is anticipated that it will set forward 
some such suggestions as the following : (1) In the interests of national 
economy, the desirability of all coal of a bituminous character hitherto 
used directly as fuel being first treated for the extraction of its bye- 
products. (2) Where gas undertakings are in proximity to electric 
power stations, an endeavour should be made to enter into an arrange- 
ment with electric undertakings for the supply of fuel for steam-raising 
in the form of coke or breeze. The Committee consider that, if such 
a system could be made the subject of experiment in different parts of 
the country, it would go a long way to establish the practicability of 
such co-operation. The Committee are much indebted to Sir Arthur 
Dackham for his interest and assistance in connection with this 
subject. ; 

A Sub-Committee is now investigating the question of tar-burning 
for steam-raising ; and the Council will be interested to hear that the 
Admiralty are to be represented on this Sub Committee. 


ComposiTION, QUALITY, AND Pressure oF GAs.—CONFERENCE AT 
THE BoarpD oF TRADE, 


The Board of Trade invited the Council (as well as the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, the British Commercial Gas Association, the Gas Com- 
panies’ Protection Association, and the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries) to be represented at a conference on July 31 to meet Sir George 
Beilby, the Director of the Fuel Research Board, on the subject of the 
composition, quality, and pressure of gas. Representatives from the 
various Government Departments interested, the London County 
Council, and other local authorities, and the railway companies were 
present. The Chairman of the Executive Committee represented the 
Council. The object of the Conference was to enable the Fuel 
Research Board to ascertain for the Board of Trade what would be 
the most suitable calorific value, constitution, and pressure of gas for 
general supply. Those present, after they had expressed their general 
views on the subject, were asked to put forward written or printed 
statements for consideration by the Fuel Research Board. 

The Council, having promised the Board of Trade that they would 
forward the considered views of the whole industry, thereupon com- 
municated with the Institution of Gas Eagineers, the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, the Gas Companies’ Protection Association, 
and the Society of British Gas Industries; and they have agreed to 
send in their considered opinions and reports to the Council, so that 
the matter might be viewed in all its aspects, and the case for the gas 
industry as a whole be put by the Council before the Fuel Research 
Board, and, throuzh them, before the Board of Trade. 





The Council have forwarded to the Director of Fuel Research a pre- 
liminary statement received from the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
setting out the steps which have been taken for thorough scientific 
investigation, not only of the varying intrinsic qualities of the gas, but 
also the suitability of its different grades to the many divergent uses 
to which it may be put. This matter is being dealt with by a Special 
Committee of the Institution formed to consider the questions raised 
during the early part of the year as to the permissible percentage of 
inert constituents in town’s gas. 


BENZOL AFTER THE WAR. 

At the conclusion of the war, a large quantity of benzol which is 
now being utilized by the Ministry of Munitions will become available 
for the open market. It is anticipated that most of this material will 
be available as a motor spirit. If so, a standard quality will have 
to be decided upon; and it will be most desirable that supplies for 
use by the public should be available in all parts of the kingdom. A 
Committee of benzol producers composed of representatives of the gas, 
coke-oven, and tar-distilling industries is now considering various pro- 
posals for the distribution and marketing of benzol after the war; and 
the recommendations of this Committee will be placed before the 
Council for their consideration in due course. 


NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION OR CoUNCIL OF SuLPHURIC AcID MAKERs. 

Proposals are now being made to form a National Sulphuric Acid 
Association. The Executive Committee are awaiting the publication 
of a report of the Departmental Committee on the subject before 
advising the gas industry on the matter. 


Lorp MOULTON AND THE VICE-PRESIDENCY OF THE COUNCIL, 


It is with satisfaction that we record the acceptance by Lord Moulton 

of the position of a Vice-President of the Council. 
Tue Executive ComMITTEE. 

Iliness oj Mr. Berridge.—It is with much regret that the Executive 
Committee have to announce the illness of Mr. Thomas Berridge, of 
Leamington: His large experience and intimate knowledge of the 
management of gas undertakings make him a very valuable member of 
the Committee. It is most encouraging to learn that Mr. Berridge is 
on the road to recovery ; and the Committee will be very glad to see 
him back again at their meetings. Having regard to the very im- 
portant matters now under discussion, the Executive Committee have 
asked the Institution of Gas Engineers to nominate another member 
to deputize for Mr. Berridge during the remainder of his enforced 
absence. 


Co-OpTion OF REPRESENTATIVES OF DistTRICT ASSOCIATIONS ON 
ExEcuTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Having regard to the very important matters which are now engaging 
the attention of the Council, and to their far-reaching effect, and in 
order that the Committee may be kept in close touch with the circum- 
stances and opinions of the industry throughout the country, the 
Executive Committee recently decided to ask each District Association 
and Institution to nominate a representative to be invited to attend as 
a co-opted member the meetings of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Alderman William Kay, the Hon. Treasurer, has also been co-opted a 
member of the Executive Committee. 


FINANCE. 

At the General Consultative Committee held on Nov. 15 last, the 
sum of £400 was voted towards the expenditure of the Council, to be 
subscribed in equal parts of £102 each by the four constituent bodies. 
When the accounts for the year are presented at the annual general 
meeting, a deficit will be shown. It will be readily understood that 
the amount of work undertaken by the Executive Committee requires 
a staff of clerical workers such as was hardly anticipated a year ago. 
The Committee have had to appeal to the four constituent bodies for 
a further contribution of £100, each. 


DISCUSSION. 


Coat SuPPLIES. 


The PresipEntT said they had now to deal with (to borrow 
a phrase from Sir Hallewell Rogers’ British Commercial Gas 
Association) the thousand-and-one points on which the National 
Gas Council had been busy—and very anxiously busy—throughout 
the past year. The question of coal supplies, which was the 
first item, had engaged their earnest attention, though probably 
they had felt more acutely the financial hardships than any other 
matter. But this came lower down in the report. It would be 
seen that the Council had been approaching the Government upon 
the coal transport reorganization scheme, the price for bunker 
coal, representation of gas undertakings upon the Coal and Coke 
Supplies Committee (in which they failed), the Coal Prices Order, 
and the standard price of coal in South Wales. It would have 
been gathered from the report that they had not been entirely 
successful in dealing with the coal authorities ; but he did hear 
the previous week that the extra price that had been given to the 
coalowners would, at any rate, not materially benefit them, from 
which he judged, and from what he had seen of their profits, that 
the Government hoped there would be a surplus for the Treasury 
totake. He believed the Treasury were in future going to appro- 
priate something like 95 p.ct. of the excess profits. 


CoAL IN ARREAR AND FHE ExtTrRA Two-AND-SIXPENCE. 


Mr. Epwin Upton (Liverpool) said there was one question 
arising out of the additional 2s. 6d. on the price of coal. Deliveries 
under some gas coal contracts had got largely in arrear ; and, 
consequently, there would be a movement to put the 2s. 6d. on 
to these arrears. He asked if this question had been dealt with 
by the National Gas Council ? 

The PresipEnt said it seemed to him the first remedy would be 
a Court of Law. If arrears had accumulated through the fault 
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of the vendors, they could not ask the buyers to pay the higher price 
on these deliveries. The point had been taken up; and commu- 
nications on the subject had been made to the Coal Controller. 
They hoped to get the reasonable answer that, if the arrears had 
arisen through the default of the buyers in not receiving the coal, 
then they would have to take the consequence of the extra price; 
but if they had arisen through the default of the seller, then fairly 
they should have the coal at the price agreed upon. 

Mr. H. Kenpricx (Stretford) said he was in a position where 
he could have either Lancashire or Yorkshire coal. One of the 
Yorkshire collieries supplying his works was in arrear to the ex- 
tent of half its contracts for last year; and he had only been allo- 
cated, in place of this, a quantity on the basis of the small deli- 
veries sent him in the month of June. Had he any remedy? 

The PrEsIDENT said Mr. Kendrick would find the question was 
essentially a legal question; and it might have to be tested in a 
Court of Law. 

Mr. HanBury Tuomas (Sheffield) : The South Yorkshire owners 
would immediately plead they could not get the amount of coal 
they wanted. 

The PrEsiDENT: But that is not due to force majeure. If they 
could not get the amount they wanted, they should have employed 
more men and women. 

Mr. GEorGE Crarry (Cardiff) remarked that in 1916 Welsh 
coal was increased, as those present knew, by an additional 2s. 6d. 
per ton. His Company immediately notified the collieries that 
were in arrear that they would not participate in tbis extra 2s. 6d. 
until they had made up their arrears; and in every case the col- 
lieries concurred without any demur. He understood the colliery 
owners agreed on the point, and raised no difficulty whatever. 


SuppLy OF LABOUR IN THE WINTER AND LEAVING 
CERTIFICATES. 


The PresipEnT said the next point was the supply of labour. 
Of course, labour difficulties had been immensely increased by 
the withdrawal of the leaving certificates—knowing, as they did, 
the extraordinary wages that were being offered by munition fac- 
tories. The Government itself had been setting the example of 
paying wages that were quite beyond what they had ever realized, 
or hoped to realize, in undertakings like their own which had to 
face a body of shareholders with dividends. But the temptation 
was there for men; and of the unfortunate events in connection 
with labour, one of the greatest had been the cancelling of the 
withdrawal certificates. If they were left to compete for labour 
in the open market with the Government, he thought the financial 
hardships of the future would exceed, as they had shown a ten- 
dency to exceed, the financial hardships with which they had 
started, and had already passed through. The report told them 
that, in this matter, everything had been done by the Council 
that could be done in the circumstances. 

The Right Hon. Sir Danret F. Gopparp, M.P., said the report 
told them it was hoped that some gas-works employees would 
be released from His Majesty’s forces for temporary employment 
for the winter. Was this merely the expression of a pious opinion, 
or was there some real force behind it? He was sorry to say that 
his experience at present was that all appeals for this sort of man, 
even when in this country and not on foreign service, and when 
they were apparently only employed on quite trivial things, ended 
in the military authorities absolutely refusing to release them. 
He did not know how far the deputation on this particular sub- 
ject met with a response from the authorities. If any body could 
get something strong out of it, it ought to be the National Gas 
Council. Was there any definite idea that gas undertakings would 
be able to get these men? 

The PresipEntT replied that all they had obtained had been an 
undertaking that the Ministry of Munitions would consider the 
point—at any rate, they led them to expect that some of these 
men would be liberated. 

Sir HALLEWELL Rocers stated that at Birmingham they had a 
hundred military men at their works last winter. They were sent 
to them from the South, simply because there was not sufficient 
labour. Gradually the men went off; but they had still some few 
of them left. The Gas Department had again been promised help 
on similar lines, if they could not get sufficient labour. This was 
a practical answer to Sir Daniel’s question. 

Mr. D. Mine Watson said he might say that, having been 
present at the deputation to the Ministry of Munitions, what was 
actually said was that they had already applied to the authorities 
for assistance for gas-works from the home forces. 

Mr. Kenprick observed that the Government officials spoke 
with two voices. Two months ago he had six men promised to 
him by the Ministry of Munitions. When he applied the previous 
week to the local Labour Exchange, they told him they did not 
see any possibility of getting the men released, because the mili- 
tary were entirely at fault. Unless the Ministry of Munitions 
could bring some pressure to bear on the military, it seemed to 
him very doubtful, from his experience, whether they would get 
this assistance. 

Sir DanreL Gopparp asked whether the Executive Committee 
could tell them to whom to make further application in regard to 
these men. He expected his own experience had many examples 
in that room. He had in mind the case of one-retort-house man 
—a valuable man at this time of the year. He believed he wasa 

3 man and was on military service. He was assured that one 
of his duties was cutting the lawn of his commanding officer. 
[Laughter.] They made proper application for this man; and 





they were told by the military they could not sp: re him. 
must they now apply ? 

The PresipeEntT replied that the authorities now asked for the 
names and military descriptions of the men whom it was desired 
to get back. He thought the industry’s best friends were the 
Explosives Supplies Department, because they knew the real 
difficulty, and the stupendous services gas undertakings had ren- 
dered and were renderinginthis war. But although the Ministry 
of Munitions might be in proper mind to give this help, they had 
the commanding officer to meet; and he was afraid that he was 
almost absolutely final. It was all very unsatisfactory. They 
had indeed so much that was unsatisfactory to worry them that 
personally he felt that he aged from month to month, as if a 
month were a year. 

Sir FoRTESCUE FLANNERY, Bart., M.P., said he had a sugges- 
tion to make. The Ministry of Munitions had no absolute power 
in this matter. The power they had was to make application to 
the War Office. If the War Office chose to grant the application, 
the men were released; if the War Office refused the application, 
the Ministry of Munitions had no more power. He ventured to 
think that direct pressure upon the War Office coincident with 
the transmission of the application by the Ministry of Munitions 
would be useful. Then, he thought, there would be a greater 
chance of success. For example, if any gas manager who had 
made his application to the Ministry of Munitions, at the same 
time, or very shortly afterwards, wrote to the Member of Parlia- 
ment for his district, stating the facts, and requesting him to sup- 
port the application to the War Office, he did not think the Mem- 
ber would have the courage to refuse to comply. 

The PresipEnt hoped that Sir Daniel and Sir Fortescue would 
stand by and interrogate the War Office, if they did not send back 
the men required by the gas-works. 


To whom 


Priority oF Gas-WorKs PLANT—MATERIALS RATIONING. 


The PrEsIpDENT said the next question was that of priority for 
gas-works plant. This, again, was an extremely difficult matter, 
especially when they realized what hard work the War Department 
had itself in getting metal and other material for its own needs. 
Gas undertakings, among others, had had the Treasury warning 
not to spend capital; and later on not to extend gas-works, with 
the prohibition as to making contracts. When this happened, 
three years ago, the Government did not expect in the slightest 
degree they would have to stimulate the efforts of gas undertakings 
to increase their production for the service of their own war 
requirements. Therefore, the hardship became double; and 
now, in most busy towns and cities, the gas-works were over- 
powered. They could, perhaps, if they had the means, supply 
30 p.ct. more gas, which the population demanded; but they could 
not do it, under stress of making munitions, for they had neither 
the plant nor the men engaged upon it, nor had they any hope 
of getting them. It was extremely likely, too, they had a severe 
winter before them, which would automatically make the call for 
their service larger; and there was great prospect of serious diffi- 
culty. It almost looked as if they might not be able to carry out 
to the full their statutory obligations. But gas plant and appa- 
ratus were so very difficult to get that it was almost idle to look 
for a certificate at all. One of his companies had had heavy work 
in view the past three years. They had now negotiated and en- 
tered into arrangements to carry out the works; but he was bound 
to say that, though they had exhausted every possible means of 
putting their wants before the authorities, it was extremely unlikely 
the work would be allowed, vital as it was. This was not a mere 
question of a few hundred tons of this or that; but it was really 
a question of maintaining the life of the undertaking in a state 
to carry out its proper obligations. He hoped those present were 
satisfied that the Committee had been doing their best for the 
industry in this particular matter. 

Mr. ALEx. WILSON (Glasgow) pointed out that many gas under- 
takings carried out their own repairs to gas appliances. He saw 
that one resuit of the negotiations was that the makers of appli- 
ances were to be given materials. What was the position of gas 
undertakings that did their own repairs? 

The PresipENT supposed they would be rationed as the others. 

Mr. Witson: Will they be treated as makers? 

The PresipEnT: I can only conceive they will be so treated, 
seeing they do the work instead of employing outsiders. I am 
largely concerned with companies who do a great amount of work 
of this kind; and I see no reason why application should not be 
made by such undertakings to Dr. Hazel, whose name is men- 
tioned in the report, and who is the Authority acting for the 
Government, 

LEAVING CERTIFICATES AGAIN. 


The PrEsIDENT remarked that. the report next dealt with the 
subject of leaving certificates; but as this had already been 
mentioned in connection with labour in gas-works, he thought 
they could pass on. 

Mr. F. J. West said, before passing this matter, he should like 
to make a suggestion for consideration by gas undertakings and 
other employers who had difficulty through factories—national 
and otherwise—offering, not higher wages, but greater attraction 
through piecework rates. The Ministry of Munitions could only 
deal with the question upon gas undertakings reporting factories 
that were attracting men in large numbers; and he suggested 
that such undertakings should inform the National Gas Council 


of cases of this kind, and then they could tak: up the matter with 
the Ministry. 
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The Presipent said it was desirable they should find out the 
factories that were attracting their men; but he thought it would 
shorten matters very much if communication was made direct to 
the Ministry of Munitions, instead of through the Council. 


FINANCIAL HARDSHIPS. 


The PresipEntT said that the deputation who had waited upon 
the President of the Board of Trade recently received most sympa- 
thetic attention. A very convincing statement was put before 
him. Every detail was thoroughly threshed out and enlarged 
upon by Mr. Milne Watson, who did it better than anyone else 
possibly could have done, and with striking examples. The posi- 
tion was that they asked for the remission of 80 p.ct. of the for- 
feited dividend due in the case of sliding-scale companies to the 
rise in the price of gas, for maximum price companies an addi- 
tional 6d. on the maximum price, and for the corporations the 
same treatment. There was great difficulty in any single body 
promoting a Bill which would cover such ground as this. They 
would advise that it was against the practice of Parliament 
altogether, unless it was promoted by a Public Department like 
the Board of Trade. He thought he might say the Board were 
evidently convinced of the good faith in which the deputation 
went to them, and of the strength of their case. The Board were 
considering how far they could relieve gas undertakings by means 
outside an Act of Parliament. The Board had also asked the 
Council to appoint a small Committee to attend them further on; 
and they would very probably communicate with the Council 
without delay. 

Mr. Hansury Tuomas said the colliery people had been allowed, 
in connection with the price of coal, to put up their price of coke 
by 6s. 8d. per ton. This meant that the price of pig iron would be 
considerably advanced, which would represent a great deal in extra 
expenditure for gas undertakings for repairs. This was a point 
that might be put very strongly to the Board when going to them 
again. 

The PresipEnT said a note should be made of the suggestion. 

OTHER QUESTIONS. 


The PresipEnT said the next subject was that of priority in 
connection with the renewal of stoves and meters. This was an 
extension of the question that had been discuss2d in respect of 
gas plant. The matter of the guarantee of the life of meters was 
at present in the position stated in the report. 

There was a long explanation as to what had taken place in 
regard to the urgent behest of the Ministry of Munitions in respect 
of obtaining more creosote oils. —The Council acted in the best of 
faith when they undertook to set to work to find out what could 
be done. They had not been at work long before they discovered 


that, in proportion to the amount of extra creosote they could ob- | 


tain by the means suggested, the cost was so great as to extinguish 
the chance of carrying out the recommendation effectively. They 
had been misunderstood out-of-doors, because they did not at 
once repudiate the possibility of doing this. At the meeting at 
which the matter was considered, he felt great difficulty about it ; 
and at the outset, while they did not want any bonus to excite 
them to do their best for the national requirement, he felt that 
they ought to be guaranteed their expenses, because the expenses 
might be, as indeed they had proved to be, quite unsurpassable. 
They had, however, no choice in the matter. It was put to them 
in such a manner tbat they could not refuse to do their best to 
see if they could discover, and, if discovered, to prosecute, any 
means that would help in providing what was required. They did 
not at once say they could not do the thing; but they waited until 
they had absolutely vindicated their views by practice. 

As to the question of a profit-sharing arrangement with a com- 
bination of tar distillers, this would be a long matter for negotia- 
tion; but it was now mentioned to show that the Committee were 
doing everything in their power to see that the best profit was 
made from tar. 

The utilization of fuel resources, the composition of gas, and 
the matter of benzol production, all came into the same cate- 
gory ; they wanted to do the best possible through these channels 
for themselves and for their customers. A very strong Committee 
had been appointed—not large in number, but very strong in 
qualification—to go into this question, to see how far the national 
resources in the matter of coal could be best utilized. He did 
not think those present needed much convincing that, if coal was 
kept out of the domestic grate, was sent to the gas-works, and the 
domestic grate was provided with gaseous fuel or coke, it would 
be a considerable national economy, because it would be a great 
national advantage to work up the bye-products at home, instead 
of allowing Germany to do it forthem. The deliberations of this 
Committee, and much more the extensive deliberations of Sir 
George Beilby’s Committee, must lead, in his personal view, to a 
very much enlarged scope of usefulness for the gas industry in 
every way. He hoped this would compensate for the present 
financial hardships, and render the future of the industry more 
profitable—in this way enabling them to set future advantage 
against present loss. 

The members of the Council would receive with very great 
satisfaction the information as to the acceptance by Lord Moulton 
of the position of Vice-President. Lord Moulton had during the 
past three years called upon the industry for almost superhuman 
exertions, and he had graciously acknowledged these services in 
the fullest manner. He had accepted the position this year of 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers; and therefore it 





would be with the greatest pleasure they would see him come to 
the assistance of the National Gas Council. They could not have 
too many influential friends; and with Lord Moulton’s scientific 
attainments and influential position, he would be a great source 
of strength to them. 


District ASSOCIATIONS AND THE EXECUTIVE. 


Among other matters they had to co-opt on the Executive Com- 
mittee a representative to serve during the enforced absence of 
Mr. Berridge; and there was also the question of the co-option 
of the representatives of District Associations. Mr. Alderman: 
Kay, of Manchester, had also been co-opted a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. KENpRICK inquired what would be the nature of the powers: 
of the co-opted members from the District Associations, and would 
they have the right to vote? 

Mr. MiLnE Watson replied that the idea was that, at the pre- 
sent moment, there were so many important subjects to be con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee that they would like to have 
the advantage of the opinions of representatives from the various 
Associations up and down the country. This could be done by 
co-option, without any alteration of the rules of the Council. As 
to voting, they did not often vote on the Executive Committee. 
They could leave the Executive to deal with the question when it 
arose. 

FINANCING THE COUNCIL. 


The PresipEnT said the next matter was the question of the 
financing of the Council by repeating the contributions of the 
constituent organizations. He commended this to the unanimous 
support of those present who were identified with these organiza- 
tions. He had brought the question before the Gas Companies’ 
Protection Association at their annual meeting the other day; and 
the feeling was that it was a wise expenditure. [| Hear, hear.| 


Pircu VALUES. 


Mr. W. WuHatMouGu (Heywood) called attention to the higher 
prices paid for pitch in London compared with the North. Had 
the Council taken into consideration the question of trying to get 
the prices equalized ? 

The Presipent asked Mr. Whatmough whether he was sure 
this was actually the case. He knew of one London company 
who were getting a beggarly price. The value was a matter that 
must depend much upon local circumstances, and the conveni- 
ences of transport, especially by sea. 

Mr. WHATMOUGH admitted the difficulty of shipping and rolling 
stock ; but it hardly seemed fair there should be sucha difference 
as between 45s. in London and 18s. in the North. Perhaps the 
Controller could equalize the shipping and the carriage a little 
more as between the North andthe South. Anyway, he thought 
a more equitable price should exist for the same product in the 
same industry. 

The PresipEnT thought pitch could not escape the ordinary 
market factors in relation to the setting of values. 

Mr. JAMES PaTERsoN (Cheltenham) believed the difference 
was solely an export question. The London market could export 
better because tonnage was available. In the South-West of 
England, tonnage was not available, and the same applied to the 
North; so they had to suffer from a low price. He did not see 
that the Council could do anything in the matter. 

The PresipEntT: Nevertheless, we will giveit our best attention. 


BENZOL PRICE. 


Mr. MiLnE Watson said the President had not expressly re- 
ferred to the subject of benzol; and he asked to be allowed to 
move that the meeting authorize the Executive Committee to ap- 
proach the Ministry of Munitions with a view to securing a higher 
price for crude benzol. 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot) seconded the motion. 

Mr. CLarry asked whether there should be a limitation to benzol. 
Were there not other products, such as concentrated ammonia, 
for which they were not getting a proper value? He thought the 
whole of their products ought to rise to a higher standard. 

Mr. Mitne Watson: Other things are important; but benzol 
is the matter in hand at the moment. 


The report was approved, and the resolufion as to benzol 
adopted. 


On the motion of Bailie DrumMMonp (Glasgow), seconded by 


Alderman Kay (Manchester), a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to the President. 














Substitutes for Lead and Copper Pipes.—In their page of 
“German News” last week, the “ Ironmonger” mentioned that 
successful experiments are reported to have been made with pipes 
manufactured chiefly of paper. These pipes are said to have 
three or four times as much power of resistance against interior 
pressure as leaden pipes, while they weigh only about one-ninth 
as much. Their strength, as compared with copper pipes, is as 
1:6, and their weight as 1:7. But it is added that if paper pipes 
were made equal in weight to copper pipes, they would be equal to 
them in strength also. If the paper pipes are well glued, our con- 
temporary adds, they should have sufficient power of resistance to 
be used as gas-pipes. 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the invitation of the Manchester Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee, members of the Association on Saturday afternoon last 
attended a lecture and demonstration by Mr. Arthur Forshaw, 
M.Sc., Chief Chemist to Messrs. John Wright & Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, in the Furnace Show- Rooms, Whitworth Street. There 
was a capital attendance, close on sixty members following the 
lecturer’s remarks on this most important subject with the closest 


attention. Owing to pressure this week, the lecture and discus- 
sion have had to be held over. 


The visitors were welcomed to the demonstration depét by 
Alderman Richard Burtles, Deputy-Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (in the unavoidable absence of Alderman Kay); Mr. W. 
M. Barrett, Manager of the High-Pressure Lighting and Gas Fur- 
uace Department; Mr. T. Birtles, Manager of the Gas-Meter 
Stores ; and several of Messrs. John Wright and Co.’s experts, 
who were most assiduous in their efforts to afford the fullest 
information. 

The PresIDENT (Mr. W. Buckley, of Manchester) said that Mr. 
Forshaw needed very little introduction. Most of them would re- 
member that the Council invited him to give one of the Univer- 
sity lectures about five years ago. 

Alderman BurTLeEs, after the lecture, speaking on behalf of the 
Gas Committee, said he was very glad of the opportunity afforded 
him of listening to such a capital lecture. The Manchester Gas 
Committee always liked to show their appreciation of the valuable 
work rendered to the gas profession by the regular meetings of 
both Senior and Junior Gas Associations. 

The members and visitors afterwards journeyed to the Mosley 
Hotel, where they were entertained at tea by Messrs. John Wright 
& Co., albeit (as was announced later in the day) the Manchester 
Corporation Gas Committee very kindly also extended hospitality 
to the om which it was not found possible to take advan- 
tage of. 

At the conclusion of the repast, 


Mr. C, E. TEaspate (Salford), the Junior Vice-President, proposed 
that their best thanks be given to Messrs. John Wright & Co., Mr, 
Forshaw, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Harvey, and the other officials of the firm, 
for their kindness that afternoon, in placing such valuable data at their 
disposal. Members of the Association would all agree that they had 
had an intellectual treat in listening to Mr. Forshaw’s lecture. 

Mr. H. E. Stoner (Birkenhead) seconded the vote. Mr. Forshaw, 
he said, had been very fortunate in doing his work in a district where, 
he supposed, more had been done to develop gas-fired furnaces than 
in any other part of the country. They had seen this in the practical 
nature of his paper. To Messrs. John Wright & Co. the gas profession 
owed a great deal for developing this kind of business. 

The PrEsIDENT remarked that it afforded him much pleasure to sup- 
port the vote. He thought Messrs. John Wright & Co. were the first 
in the country to establish a laboratory under scientific control, and 
Mr. Forshaw was the first to control the scientific working of that 
department. 

Mr. Kenyon, in acknowledging the vote, said that, on behalf of 
Messrs. John Wright & Co., he desired to thank them for their kind 
words regarding the firm and itsenterprise. He wassure his Directors 


would be pleased if any efforts of theirs that afternoon had stimulated . 


the interest of the members in industrial gas-furnaces. 

Mr. ForsHaw also thanked them for the generous way in which they 
had shown their appreciation of the efforts made that afternoon. It 
was perfectly true, as Mr. Buckley had reminded them, that Messrs. 
John Wright & Co. were the first firm to set up a scientific department 
to control their productions ; and he (the speaker) was in the lucky 
position of controlling the department. There were, of course, troubles 
and trials in testing ordinary gas apparatus—such as gas-fires, and the 
like; but when it came to apparatus for industrial use, the problem 
thickened. In furnaces for industrial purposes they were only at the 
very start of the business. The department had a lot to thank the 
assistants for. These men were constantly going all over the country 
and getting to know what problems were confronting manufacturers. 
Their reports were sent, in most minute detail as regarded material 
and working conditions, to the head office, where they were very care- 
fully analyzed and considered in all phases of the matter. In thanking 
him for his lecture that day, he was glad that they had associated Mr. 
Harvey's name with the vote of thanks, because he had had a lot of 
practical experience, which had led the firm to alter their apparatus to 
the particular needs of a distinct. 

Mr. W. L. Heacp moved a vote of thanks to the Gas Department 
for inviting them to Manchester. It was not the first time by very 
Many occasions that they had had invitations to visit the works and 
other enterprises of the Gas Committee. That day they had had further 
evidence that the Committee of which Alderman Kay was the head, 
and Alderman Burtles the Deputy Chairman, had shown their interest 
in the Manchester Junior Gas Association—in fact, they seemed to take 
Just as much interest in the Juniors as they took in the Seniors. 

MR athe L. Hotton (Manchester) seconded a vote of thanks to the 
ey ester Corporation Gas Committee. It might, he said, seem a 
€ peculiar that one who was a member of the Manchester Corpora- 
on staff should rise to second it; but when they looked at it in the 
— fight, they would find that it was the right thing to do, because 
os them who were servants of corporations and companies felt 
oo was an added dignity to themselves when the corporation or 
0 So concerned provided hospitality on occasions such as these 
€ctual gatherings. The Gas Committee had never once been 
Pproached but they had consented to meet them, Moreover, the 


consent had always been given with a readiness that was pleasing to 
those who asked for it. 

The PresipDENT supported the vote of thanks, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

Alderman Burttes briefly acknowledged the compliment; and the 
— proceeded to hold a special meeting regarding an alteration 
of rules. 


ALTERATION OF ROLEs. 
The PresiIpENT said that, in accordance with a resolution passed by 
the Joint Council of the English Junior Gas Associations, the Council 
of the Manchester Junior Association had passed two resolutions : 


That rule 4 be extended as follows: ‘‘ Members of university staff are also 
eligible for membership.”’ 


That rule 1o reads as follows : Delegates: That the Association appoint 
three delegates annually as members to the Joint Council of the 
English Junior Gas Associations. 


Mr. W. Hitt (Stalybridge) proposed, and Mr. H. W. Hopcson 
(Liverpool) seconded, the acceptance of the alterations. 


THE PAPERS. 


Mr. E. W. Witson, of Farnworth, read a paper on the “ Care 
and Maintenance of the Jenkins-De Brouwer Stoking Machines,” 
which, with some of the remarks upon it, will be found on p. 264. 

Mr. J. H. Creae, of Blackburn, afterwards gave ‘ Some 
Observations of Benzol Extraction on Gas-Works,” which ap- 
pears below, together with a report of the discussion. 

Alderman BurTLEs proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
authors of the papers; and this was seconded by Mr. BirTLEs. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF BENZOL EXTRACTION 
ON GAS-WORKS. 


By J. H. Cieae, of Blackburn. 


[A Paper read before the Manchester District Junior Gas 
Association, Nov. 3.] 





My object in choosing this subject is, primarily, by giving an 
account of my observations and experiences connected with our 
benzol plant, to induce like confidences from other members who 
are now having experience of these plants, and, in fact, to stimu- 
late a discussion which I hope will be to our mutual benefit. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PLANT. 


Our plant at the Greenbank works consists of a 25-ton per 
day capacity Hird continuous patent plant, erected by Messrs. 
W.C. Holmes & Co. The plant consists of a rectangular still, 
r2ft. by 7ft. by 3ft. 6 in. placed, on a brick substructure which can 
be made into an oven if required. The still is made of mild steel 
plates, and is heated by coal gas; seven heating tubes passing 
longitudinally through. These tubes pass into a main flue, and 
thence to a chimney controlled by a damper; so that we have 
sufficient pull to prevent smothering the flames. Special silica 
tubes are fixed at the ends of the heating tubes internally, to pro- 
tect the latter. The oil traverses the bottom of the still laterally, 
te and fro around baffle plates, until it reaches the outlet; a depth 
of oil of 1 ft. being maintained in the still. A dephlegmator is 
fixed, and was at first intended to act as a primary condenser, 
water cooled; but in that capacity it has not been required. The 
hot oil passes through four tubular heat interchangers; the first 
two being cooled by the incoming oil, the others being cooled by 
water. The vapours pass to a water-cooled condenser, 5 ft. 6 in. 
diameter and g ft. 6 in. deep, and thence to a separator, where the 
benzol and water are collectedindrums. Two boiler tanks A and 
B contain the debenzolized and benzolized oil respectively; the 
former on the ground level and the latter higher than the still 
from which the oil flows by gravitation into the still. The oil is 
pumped directly into the washer, continuously—a sight feed, of 
course, being obtained—and flows back into a cast-iron under- 
ground tank to be pumped into the tank B. The accompanying 
sketch [see next page] of the plant illustrates more clearly the 
system of circulation. The plant was arranged, when erected, to 
be used as a tar dehydrating plant if wished. 

The scrubber-washer is of Holmes’s rotary brush type and is 
of 4,000,000 c.ft. a day capacity, in two sections ; the first section 
being used as a clean water washer, and the second section (con- 
sisting of six chambers) for benzol washing, 

In starting-up, we had difficulty at first in distilling over any 
benzol at all; the plant being in the open and in an exposed posi- 
tion. We therefore enveloped the still with 4 in. of boiler cover- 
ing composition; also the return pipe from the dephlegmator and 
the vapour pipe from the dephlegmator to the condenser were 
covered. We found it advisable to make the cover plate of the 
separator gas-tight and run a small pipe from it to a small oxide 
purifier; otherwise the plant is both obnoxious and dangerous to 
the attendant. A small seal filled with water is fitted on this pipe, 
which will blow if any back-pressure obtains. i 

Our washing medium is creosote; and we commenced with 
sufficient to fill the still, scrubber, and half fill tanks A and B. 
We began working the plant in May this year, and in August we 
added a further 2000 gallons to replace some loss we had sus- 





tained by the fracture of an oil-pipe passing under the permanent 
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THE BENZOL EXTRACTION PLANT AT THE GREENBANK (BLACKBURN) GAS-WORKS, 


way. This addition improved our results. The following are my 
tests of these two creosotes. 


No. 2. 
Specifiic Gravity, 1*orr. 


No. 1. { 
Specific Gravity, 1°034. 
HsO . . .°2°§ p.ct. | HzO .. . s2°5 p.ct. 
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Of the above, C,9Hg 3°77 p.ct. by wt > dame Ses 
ee 8 se Cee 
| — 3, « » Bs 
Oe 5. os st Gs 
320° 95 


Residue and loss" S 1% 
| Of the above CyoHg 4°83 p.ct. by wt. 


The latter creosote is by far the better of the two. The naph- 
thalene content, although rather high, has not troubled us, nor 
have we had trouble with water in the purchased creosote, nor 
from any water picked up in circulating. On starting-up the 
plant, however, a little water having leaked through one of the 
steam cocks during the previous night, caused frothing-over. This 
defect was soon remedied. A little water held in suspension in 
the oil will cause no trouble, but free water at the bottom of the 
still will certainly cause frothing of the oil. Both creosotes men- 
tioned were specially prepared for benzol extraction. 

We sell our crude benzol to chemical manufacturers to a 
standard of 65 p.ct. distilled over at 120° C., with a reduction of 
one-eighth of a penny per gallon in price for each 1 p.ct. below 
this standard in quality. Under protest, we are obliged to use 
the trade test defined by the chemical manufacturer as follows: 
100 ¢.c. of the crude benzol are distilled in a 200 c.c. glass retort 
with a long tubulure and a small water condenser or a long 
tube for condensing, with the thermometer bulb placed in the 
liquid to within } in. of the bottom of the retort. Naturally, the 
result of the test is lower by 4 to 5 p.ct. than if the thermometer 
was in the vapour, and by distilling in a flask, with a small frac- 
tionating column, as much as 12 p.ct. The highest priced con- 
stituent, toluene, often exists to a greater percentage in the lower 
grade crude benzol than at the standard quality; so under these 
conditions the chemical manufacturer wins. 

I think it would have been infinitely better if the Munitions 
Department had formulated details of the quality of benzol re- 
quired for the price fixed, and a standard sale test specifying 





sizes of glassware, thermometer, and its position. Some analyses 
of our crude benzol are given below—two tests from an outside 
source, and the other two I have obtained myself. 

















= — No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

SS ee ae ee ere es oe 62 p.ct. 58 p.ct. 50 p.ct. 
Specie gravity .- <i =. « 1% *872 *876 *876 * 869 

S2 Sy a eee ee ee I p.ct *4 p.ct. | °06 p.ct. 
Paraffins to fraction 140° . 8'o 5°9 7°9 | 5°93 
Benzene 39°6 26°6 40°8 35°21 
Toluene gs eee ee 16°8 21°3 17°6 18°31 
Solvent and heavy naphtha, | 

approximate .... . 19'0 9°3 22°89 
Loss on alkali washing to) 

fraction 170° . . .. {| , 6 1°20 
Loss on acid washing to frac- | ii ce 9 

we ol er 2°00 
Substances boiling above 170° 

in distillate up to 170° after | 

ee ee ee ee as 5°4 5°4 | 1°20 
Fraction of original above 170° mae 13°9 88 | 13°2 





The chemical manufacturer is thus paid on the assumption that 
the percentage of toluene decreases proportionately as the per- 
centage of distillate over at 120°. The above analyses show that 
this is not so. But as the analyses fluctuate so considerably, 
it can be seen that it would be a laborious method to base the 
price on the value of the constituents as ascertained by a labora- 
tory analysis of each consignment, particularly as the laboratory 
analysis would no doubt differ greatly from the actual working 
results. Perhaps the payment could be based on the actual pro- 
ducts obtained by the chemical manufacturer, which would un- 
doubtedly be fairer to both parties, particularly considering the 
variations in paraffin content. 

As most of our members know, chemical manufacturers offer 
great objections to benzol containing a percentage of paraffins 
‘greater than 4 to 5 p.ct., as they cannot be separated from the 
toluol, and will not nitrify during that process. By experience, we 
have found that our best working temperature of the still is from 
265° to 275° Fahr. at the outlet—this producing the greatest 
quantity of the required quality. If the quality is rather too 
good, this is reduced by admitting a little steam at one of the six 
steam jets which enter the still near the inlet. I have found 
that just easing the }-in. valve is quite sufficient—never more 
than two of the valves being required on together, The action 
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of the steam is purely a mechanical one, agitating the oil more 
thoroughly—in this way allowing the release of more vapours 
and assisting these over the still-head to the condenser. Thus, 
naturally, by decreasing the quality, the quantity is increased. 
Further investigations are sometimes necessary, however, when 
the benzol produced is only testing about 48 p.ct., with no steam 
being admitted to the still and everything appearing to be working 
under correct conditions. Usually, however, the temperature of 
the gas being washed is the cause of poor quality. As regards the 
temperature of the oil, we endeavour to keep this a few degrees 
higher than that of the gas, and in the vicinity of 58° to 65° Fahr. 
Two months ago, owing to some temporary shortage of condensing 
plant, the temperature of the gas reached 75° Fahr.; and, strange 
to say, some of our best days’ results were at this temperature. 

At present we are circulating our wash-oil at the rate of 6600 
gallons per day—giving us a production of 220 gallons per day, 
taken over a week; thus obtaining a saturation of 3°3 p.ct. Based 
on our coal carbonized, this gives us 1} gallons per ton, approxi- 
mately, which I understand is about the average for gas produced 
by inclined retorts, and where one is compelled to use the poor 
coal of the present day, containing high percentages of water and 
ash. Contrary to general experience as published, we have not 
had the reduction in candle power which we anticipated. The 
reduction in candle power averages 25 per cent., as also does the 
reduction in gross calorific value. We retain on an average half- 
a-gallon of benzene and toluene in our gas per ton of coal. 

In working tests of the wash-oil, I have found from 5 to 10 p.ct. 
of distillate up to 120° in the benzolized oil, and 5 p.ct. of water 
held in suspension in the oil. After passing through the still, the 
oil contains on an average 2°5 p ct. of distillate up to 120° C., and 
no water. The variation of benzol in the benzolized oil is caused 
by uneven circulation through the washer, owing to occasional 
perversity of the circulating pumps. I can corroborate the state- 
ment that the presence of ammonia in the gas reduces the effi- 
ciency of the washing for benzol. 

The wash-oil picks up sulphuretted hydrogen from the gas to 
the extent of about 100 grains per 1000 c.ft., which, though not 
producing an efficient liquid purification, certainly helps in a slight 
degree. The separated water condensed from the still, containing 
the bulk of this sulphuretted hydrogen, we add to the liquor feed- 
ing our Livesey washer—thus assisting in extracting ammonia. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen is recovered finally by an adjoining 
chemical works to which we send our waste gases from the sul- 
phate plant. ; : 

Following upon previous practice, we attached a run-off pipe 
from the base of the dephlegmator and ran the heavy distillates 
into a settling pan, instead of passing them back to the still as 
formerly. We did not obtain the deposit of naphthalene we anti- 
cipated. Below is the distillation of this product, which can be 
classed as a naphtha: 


4 ¢.c. over at 120° C, 55 c.c. over at 190° C, 


IO » 1 140 65 5 +» 200 
15» ” 142 75 ” 214 
25 » » 154 85 5 on 224 
35 1» aD 165 95 ” 244 
45 1» ” 176 99 » ” 280 


Specific gravity, ‘917. 


In fact, in several tests no naphthalene at all was found. 

It will be seen by comparison with the test of the original creo- 
sote that the two distillations bear a close resemblance. We can 
produce about 200 gallons per week of this distillate, and have 
several uses for it on the works and in the district—in the latter 
instance, for removing naphthalene stoppages. Undoubtedly 
some of this naphtha is extracted from the gas; and as its pro- 
duction does not appear to reduce the benzol output nor appreci- 
ably thicken the oil, we remove it for our requirements. We have 
not as yet had to change any of our wash-oil; but we run off the 
little tar which accrues in it, from the overhead benzolized oil- 
tank, by a 1-in. pipe. This tarry portion of the oil amounts to 
about 10 gallons a week, and our total wastage averages approxi- 
mately 50 gallons per week. 

It is interesting to note that the naphtha mentioned ¢ontains 
as much as 6 p.ct. of tar acids, although the original creosotes 
contained none. The benzol contains no tar acids. Naphthalene 
troubles, I understand, have been experienced by all engineers 
who have adopted benzol extraction. The tests which I give 
below will show that the trouble we are experiencing in this 
direction is caused by the absorption by the washed gas of 
naphthalene from deposits of some years’ standing; the crystals 
having even been formed in the internal fittings. 


Naphthalene Tests at the Outlet of the Greenbank Station Meter. 
From starting up the plant in May until Aug. 22, daily tests showed no 


trace. Aug. 22 to 24, slight trace on three days’ test. No further trace 
from Aug. 24 to Sept. 18. 
Sept. 18-19 . , 2°46 grains per 100 c.ft. of gas. 
19-20. « 6 1°03) ” ” ” 
er 0°97 ” ” ” ” 
24-26 e e ° . 0°53 ” ” ” ” 
ee ee nil. 


From Sept. 27 to Oct. 12 no trace was again found. 


Oct. f2-13 . Slight trace. 
13-15. 3°65 grains. 
a ne 3°04 1» 
| 2°37 ss 
a Sta 2s 


No reason for these spasmodic productions have we found. 








The make of gas from our Greenbank works travels about 
two miles to our holders at Addison Street works, and is there 
mixed with 25 p.ct. of water gas manufactured at Addison Street. 
This water gas has now only a low percentage of carburation. 
Naphthalene tests taken daily on this mixed gas show that not the 
slightest trace of this substance is leaving the holders. The little 
which left the Greenbank works has been deposited in the inde- 
pendent main or obtained from the syphons. 

The following figures will show the rapid growth of stoppages, 
and strong absorbing powers of the washed gas for this substance. 
OF course, these stoppages have been enhanced by the weather 
we have experienced recently—warm days with frosty mornings. 
We are now just commencing to spray the gas issuing to the town 
with petroleum spirit to the extent of one-eighth of a gallon per 
equivalent ton of coal carbonized, and by the time this paper is 


read, we hope to have progressed favourably in the overcoming 
of this trouble. 


Complaints of Naphthalene Stoppages. 


_.. a re ae None. 

ee ee ‘0017 p.ct. of total consumers per day. 
ee 03 - ” ” ” 
roe *06 - os ” 

September . . . “14 is - * 
Cee se ss. a "56 me 8 ” ” 


Reverting to the working of the plant, the gas consumption 
works out at an average of 70 c.ft. per gallon of benzol produced. 
This figure will no doubt be reduced when the plant is shielded 
from the weather. The water required for cooling the oil and 
condensing the benzol is 70 gallons of water on the basis men- 
tioned. The bulk of this water is required for cooling the oil. At 
present, we are compelled to use town’s water; but.the bulk of it 
is elevated afterwards to an overhead tank for coke quenching. 
Shortly we shall be using river water for this purpose; so that our 
costs in this direction will be reduced. ~ 


STORAGE OF BENZOL. 


As storage of benzol is necessary at times, we have provided a 
boiler tank, 30 ft. by 7 ft..6 in. diameter, of 3-in. wrought-iron 
plates—wrought iron for this purpose beiug preferable to steel. 
This tank is laid about 200 yards away from our plant on the site 
of a new continuous tar distillation plant which we have in hand 
and adjoining the permanent way. The benzol is filled into 50- 
gallon drums, which are taken by trolley up to the tank, into which 
it is poured. The benzol is loaded directly into tank-wagons by 
means of a hand pump. Up to recently we only consigned the 
benzol away in drums, but discontinued this practice, as the car- 
riage rate works out at 4d. per gallon more than by tank-wagon. 
The bye-laws of the railway companies require that a space of 
10 p.ct. should be left in the drums or tank-wagons to allow for 
expansion. 

The storage tanks should be completely closed except for a 
water-sealed pipe to allow for the releasé of vapours generated by 
variations of temperature and a back-pressure valve which will 
admit air when emptying the tank, but remain closed against in- 
ternal pressure. Our tank is laid some 2 ft. in the ground on con- 
crete, with a low brick wall surrounding, to confine the benzol in 
case of leakage. It is not desirable to store any inflammable oil 
overhead, particularly one of low flash-point,as cocks and attached 
pipes become fractured by frost, &c. This occurrence has often 
placed chemical manufacturers in a serious predicament, through 
being unable to stop the flow, particularly when in the vicinity of 
a boiler-house. In 1915, a Government order was issued com- 
pelling storers of low-fiash point oils to lay their tanks below 
ground or otherwise surround them by a retaining wall capable of 
holding the contents of the tank, in case of damage to the latter. 
This order was brought out in anticipation of air-raids ; but as it 
is not generally known, I cannot say if it is still in force. 

In conclusion, I think that it behoves every gas-works to instal 
a benzol plant apart from patriotic reasons, as I venture to anti- 
cipate a great demand for this production as a power fuel, in spite 
of the fact that gas will undoubtedly retain the field which it is 
now obtaining as a propellant of motor vehicles. Even com- 
pressed gas in cylinders is scarcely adaptable or safe for motor 
cycles, of which there will be an enormous surplus at the conclu- 
sion of the war. Aeroplanes and airships will not by then be con- 
veyances of the future, but will be well in evidence. Let us then 
aim to grasp the whole field of transport either by gas, coke, or 
benzol. I have found by,personal experience that benzol is more 
efficient than petrol, if the sulphur impurities are removed, and 
that the statement that the former coagulates the lubricating oil 
is not justified if a good quality oil is used. As for the cost of 
production, we know we can produce this commodity to com- 
pete favourably with petrol, for whatever the conditions existing 
for importation and distribution of the latter, like advantages or 
disadvantages apply to ourselves. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. R. B, Brappock (Radcliffe) opening the discussion, he said they 
had been washing their gas with oil since July. They had a steam- 
heated plant with a capacity of 55 tons per day, and so far the results 
had been satisfactory. With this plant they had had no difficulty in 
obtaining any strength of benzol within certain limits. He would like 
the author to say what strength he considered it paid a gas company 
to make. He thought that something near 58 p.ct. would pay better 
than anything else. They circulated their oil at the rate of 6o gallons 
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per ton, giving a saturation of 4 p.ct. retort test. Their gas was made 
in inclined retorts ; and the results they had obtained during the four 
months’ working were as follows: July, 2 gallons of crude benzol per 
ton, testing 65 p.ct.; August, 2'5 gallons, testing 66 p.ct.; September, 
2°5 gallons, testing 68 p.ct.; October, 2:2 gallons, testing 69 p.ct. 
He considered these results were very satisfactory. He was rather 
surprised at the large reduction in candle power and calorific value 
stated by the author, but could quite endorse his remarks that oil-wash- 
ing reduced the sulphuretted hydrogen in the finished gas. With re- 
gard to naphthalene, the less they said about it the better; they were 
beginning to be troubled with it now on the 3-in. and 4-in. mains. 

Mr. W. H. Batrterssy (Bury) questioned the author as to the capa- 
city of his still, and remarked that he would have liked him to have 
given more tests of the working of his plant. He did not specify the 
type of apparatus used in testing his crude oil. In regard to naphtha- 
lene troubles, the author spoke of curing the problem by making some- 
thing like 4th gallon of petroleum spirit per ton of coal. If he could 
do this, he was very fortunate. He would like the author to give him 
the relative costs as to firing with gas andcoke. In distilling 5000 
gallons of oil per diem, perhaps he would tell them the number of 
complaints he was having. 

Mr. A. L. Hotton (Manchester) said that benzol extraction had 
come to stay; and, in taking this view, Mr. Clegg was quite right in 
saying that the more information they could get on benzol extraction 
the better results they would obtain. Much had been said about benzol 
extraction and the naphthalene trouble. He ventured to say that the 
question of naphthalene troubles had never been properly understood, 
and there was a great deal attributed to oil-washing when oil-washing 
had nothing at all to do with the trouble. This was one of the things they 
would do well to fight against. If the naphthalene trouble was to be 
shelved on to benzol extraction without a fight or without clear proof, 
then it was going to retard the extraction of benzol in the near future. 
As to purifiers, those who had studied oxide purification would know 
that one of the advantages of putting oxide through the disintegrator 
after it had been used in the purifier was that it brought the iron oxide 
into further contact with the gas. He considered that oil-washing be- 
fore oxide purification was not the right thing, as some of the oil would 
be carried forward with the gas and form an oily film on the oxide, and 
so retard its activity. Therefore it could not be so suitable for the ex- 
traction of sulphuretted hydrogen as it otherwise would be. Had the 
author noted any retarding in oxide purifiers since this process had 
been installed? He thought they all knew that Manchester was in a 
fortunate position as regarded benzol extraction. It was one of their 
boasts that they extracted at the Bradford Road Gas-Works something 
like 4 gallons of crude benzol per ton of coal. 

A Memser: Is that in addition to the tar ? 

Mr. Hotton replied in the affirmative. Those who had been round 
the works knew that the extraction took place after oxide purifica- 
tion. They had been extracting benzol not only from coal gas, but 
from carburetted water gas ; and with excellent results. Speaking from 
memory, he should say that they recovered 3 to 4 gallons of crude 
benzol from coal gas, and from carburetted water gas at the rate of 
about 24 to 3 gallons per 11,000 c.ft. In some figures taken at Man- 
chester, it was found that the inclined system of retorts gave less 
gallons than horizontals. ‘ 

Mr. S. E. WHITEHEAD (Ministry of Munitions) complimented the 
author upon his excellent paper on what they were doing at Blackburn. 
He was of opinion the No. 1 oil Mr. Clegg mentioned was a heavy 
naphtha. No. 2 was, of course, an excellent oil. Blackburn were to 
be congratulated on being in the position of procuring oil with 4 p.ct. 
of naphthalene. He did not agree with Mr. Clegg that the effect of 
using live steam was purely mechanical, and considered that it was 
more a question of vapour pressure. He thought that the oil contained 
too much water; the figure named in the paper (5 p.ct.) was rather 
high. Another point on which he disagreed with the author was as to 
the reduction in calorific value. If they were extracting or recovering 
benzol at the rate of 14 gallons per ton, the reduction in calorific value 
would be about 15 to18 B.Th.U. 

Mr. H. E, Stone (Birkenhead) asked the author whether he had 
found any corrosion on the mild steel plates forming the still. Per- 
sonally he found that it was advisable to add fresh creosote to the 
wash-oil ; and the rate worked out at about 20 gallons of creosote per 
100 gallons of crude benzol recovered. According to this, he stripped 
his oil absolutely. 

Mr. H. C. AppLesee (Manchester) referred to the high percentage 
of water in the oil at Blackburn, and considered that for economic 
reasons this should be reduced. So far, no one had referred to the 
commercial value of solvent naphtha, which was fetching to-day any- 
thing from ts. 9d. to 2s. a gallon. It seemed to him that it would pay 
them to produce a lower quality of benzol, because of the extra soi- 
vent naphtha it would contain. This matter was, he thought, worthy 
of more attention. 

Mr. CEGG, replying generally on the discussion, said he was of 
opinion that the best strength of benzol to make was 58 p.ct. at 120°C. 
With regard to Mr. Battersby’s query, in stating the plant at 25 tons 
per diem, he ought to have said that this was for tar. As to the film 
of oil on the oxide, he had not noticed fhy, though they did not oil- 
wash before oxide purification. He had not tested the sulphur con- 
tent of the gas before and after oil-washing, so could not supply the 
figures asked for. He was of opinion that his figure of 25 p.ct. reduc- 


tion in calorific value was correct ; but he would soon be making 
further tests: 








The late Alderman John Miles, J.P., of Bolton, who in his 
early days had much to do with gas-works management, and was 
later Chairman of Meters Ltd., left estate of the gross value of 
£45217. 

The largest suction gas plant in South Africa, according to 
the “ Engineer,” is of 575 B.u.P. capacity. With bituminous South 
Rand coal of 10,912 B.Th.U. per lb., containing 60°7 p.c. of fixed 


carbon, the consumption comes out at 1°146 lbs. per B.H.P. hour 
with a low load factor. . ' 





CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF THE “JENKINS 
DE-BROUWER” STOKING MACHINES. 


By E. W. WILson. 
[A Paper read before the Manchester Junior Gas Association.) 
Having been invited to give a paper to the members, and after 
considering the lines upon which it might be taken, I came to the 
conclusion that a practical communication on the De Brouwer 
machines, and some remarks on their working and maintenance 
(being familiar ground to me) would be most suitable. 


At Farnworth, the installation was erected at considerable in- 
tervals ; the projector being installed in 1905. This was one of 
the earliest machines in the country. The patent discharging 
machine was introduced in 1910; and being responsible for its 
erection, I may claim to have some knowledge of its construction 
and working. The lack of head room prevented its erection on 
the same side of the retort-house as the projector. Consequently, 
we have the unusual feature of charging and discharging machines 
on opposite sides of the bench. This has proved of unexpected 
utility, inasmuch as the retort carbons-up thickest at the pusher 
side, and therefore the ram enters the smallest end of the re- 
tort first, giving the advantage of a tapering retort. We have, 
because of this feature, been able to run retorts six months with- 
out scurfing; the normal period being about ten to twelve weeks, 
I believe that six to eight weeks is the usual period in most gas- 
works. , 

Owing to the varying load, itis necessary to have ample power ; 
and at Farnworth this is supplied by 25°5 1.H.P. gas-engines in 
duplicate, coupled direct to the dynamos which supply the motors 
with current. Before going further let me say that an insurance 
of the plant—that is, the engines, dynamos, motors, and electric 
equipment—is most useful, especially in a works not large enough 
for an electrician, as the inspectors are most ready to point out 
defects or wrong methods of working, and many a difficulty is 
cleared out of the way by their assistance. Periodical reports are 
also furnished as to the condition of the apparatus. 


Hints on GAs-ENGINE RUNNING. 


After these few general remarks, I will give a few hints which 
will ensure good running of the gas-engines. The most common 
cause of failure of gas-engines to start is the insufficient heat of 
the ignition tube, causing explosions in the exhaust connections. 
The tube should be a bright red heat. A little care in adjust- 
ing the gas supply to the bunsen flame will usually put this right. 
Sometimes the asbestos lining round the flame space requires re- 
newing ; and this can very readily be done with modern engines. 
Timing or ignition valves should be kept in good order, and well 
seated. Fracture of ignition tubes occasionally occurs; and a 
supply of spares should be always at hand. Dirty valves or valve 
spindles will sometimes cause faulty, or entire lack of, compres: 
sion, and must not be tolerated. Neglect of thisis shown by loud 
noises in the air or exhaust passages. The cure is obvious—the 
valves should be withdrawn, cleaned, and rubbed down on to 
their seatings with flour emery—coarse emery not to be used. 

The gas inlet valves are usually fitted with a throttling device ; 
and by adjusting this the gas can be choked-back, and the proper 
mixture obtained. When the pressure varies to any great degree, 
it is advisable to fit up an efficient governor onthesupply. If this 
is adjusted to work at the minimum pressure, no trouble arising 
from the gas service need be anticipated. Leaky pistons prevent 
full compression being obtained, and also allow some of the ex- 
ploded gases to pass to the open end of the cylinder. This is 
chiefly due to the piston rings becoming embedded in carbon 
deposit and oily residue. The piston should be taken out and 
thoroughly cleaned, and the rings made free. Irregular speed 
may be owing to: (1) Derangement of the governor ; or (2) the 
engine cylinder becoming too hot, owing to defective water circu- 
lation.” Great care should be taken to see that the water in the 
circulating tanks does not rise above the pockets, as this will 
cause the water to short-circuit, with inefficient cooling. It is the 
usual practice to fit a ball-cock in one of the tanks, so as to auto- 
matically shut-off the water supply at the required level ; but often 
the washer which forms the valve deteriorates, and allows the 
water to rise above the pockets in the tanks, causing the trouble 
already mentioned. 

Water in the cylinder is sometimes the cause of failure to start. 
This may be owing to condensation collecting, due to either of the 
valves being allowed to remain off their seats, or to the failure of 
the cylinder joint. The first may be prevented by always care- 
fully leaving the crank at the bottom of the compression centre, so 
that the valves close on their seatings after each run. The defec- 
tive liner joint calls for more expert attention ; and if the local 
repairers are called in, they should not be allowed to regard their 
work as finished until the engine has been set to work again, and 
made to fire as at full load, with the circulating water shut off— 
the object being to obtain the utmost expansion of the bolts. 
When again cool, the bolts must be screwed home. Special care 
must be taken to see that all the drop feed oil lubricators are lifted 
before the engine is started, or the bearings may become heated, 
and seize through inefficient lubrication. 

The dynamos and motors next call for attention. This part of 





the installation is one which, if properly treated, seldom gives 
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trouble; but if neglected, or improperly used, they are a constant 
source of annoyance. The dynamos and motors should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and should be in a dry position, as far away 
from dust as possible. The coils and frame, and indeed every 
external part, should be carefully wiped over with dry waste or 
sponge cloth once a day; and no oil or grease should be allowed 
to get on the commutator or the brushes. Copper or carbon dust 
from the brushes must also be carefully removed with a small 
stiff brush or a pair of bellows, or compressed air if available. 
The end bearings of the dynamos and motors should be periodi- 
cally emptied, flushed-out with paraffin, and refilled with clean 
oil, after making sure that the lubricating rings are free. Parti- 
cular care should be taken to see that the oil-plugs are tight in the 
end shields; and if the plug is known to be slack, it should be re- 
placed. Special care should be taken to see that the brushes are 
free in their holders ; also that they are properly bedded on to the 
commutator. This will prevent sparking and heating up of the 
—" When worn, the brushes should be immediately re- 
placed. 

Next in succession come the coal breakers, elevators, and con- 
veyors. The former should be duplicated, as occasionally a wagon 
link or other piece of metal throws them out of action for a period, 
and it is comforting to know that the work will not stop while 
repairs are executed. Here I may say that to assure smoother 
working and greater efficiency, lubrication is the important factor. 
All bearings should be properly fitted with oil-bottles or Stauffer 
type of lubricators, either of which are suitable to keep out the 
dust, though this is a matter of choice. There are varied opinions 
on this point; but the most essential thing is to reduce friction, 
and perfect lubrication the chief objective. This should have the 
daily attention of the man in charge. It should also be the special 
business of the fitter or mechanic to examine this portion of the 
plant at least three times a week, so that any undue wear is at 
once detected. Many a breakdown which might cause a serious 
stoppage may thus be avoided. 


THE PROJECTOR. 


As conveyors and elevators are common to most gas-works, and 
require no description, we will pass on to discuss the De Brouwer 
machines—taking the projector first. This is arranged to charge 
coal broken down to 3 in. and under; but it will readily charge 
nuts and slack when necessary. The special feature of the ma- 
chine is its ability to charge a retort from a thin, even layer to a 
full charge without leaving any space above. After considerable 
experimenting, we have adopted the latter method; and it causes 
considerable surprise to a stranger, when the lids are off, to see 
the charge up to the roof at each end of theretort. Inthe result, 
we are rarely troubled with stopped pipes, and have very little 
naphthalene (even with tar-washing), and without any stretching 
can average 11,600 c.ft. of 16-candle gas (London No. 1 argand) 
to the ton of coal. This, of course, has since been reduced some- 
what owing to the adoption of the “C” process and the deteriora- 
tion of the coal due to war conditions. The coal projector ma- 
chine is constructed in a channel iron frame. The working parts 
consist of a large grooved pulley of 39 in. diameter and three 
smaller plain pulleys, arranged in such a manner that an endless 
rubber belt passes round the three small pulleys and then round 
a portion of the circumference of the grooved pulley, which it 
drives by the flat portion extending on each side of the groove. 
The action of the apparatus is as follows. 

The belt is set in motion by an electric motor. The coal is 
fed on to it from storage hoppers and measuring chambers, by 
means of a telescopic shoot, and falls between the groove of the 
wheel and the raised path of the rubber belt, which carries it into 
the retort. The projector takes its current from overhead copper 
conductors, through a trolly arm of thetramway type. The motor 
is shunt compound, with starter and shunt regulator for speeding-up 
the motor to suit the weight of coal for charging the retort. It is pro- 
vided with a fool-proof “ D.P.” switch and safety fuses. Having 
no reciprocating parts, there is very little wear in this machine, 
with the exception of the belt ; and one is periodically faced with 
its renewal. The average amount of coal passed over the belt is 
5000 tons, although in the early days upwards of 16,000 tons were 
easily obtained. At the present time I understand an armoured 
leather belt can be obtained, with a much longer life; and I shall 
be glad to give it a trial when opportunity serves. The belt is 
adjusted by tension screws, and can be readily taken off and re- 
placed. The electric current is supplied at 220 volts; and the 
theostat gives a range of speed from goo to 1600 revolutions 
per minute, taking 5 amperes for the former and 12 amperes for the 
latter. The machine can be raised and lowered to suit any retort 

in the bench, 


THE DISCHARGER. 


The “Jenkins De-Brouwer” discharging machine, consists of a 
strong framework of steel angle channels and plates, carried on 
travelling wheels keyed to steel axles, running on rails on the retort- 
house floor. A vertical guide-frame is arranged on the carriage, 
Consisting of four steel angles firmly braced together by the aid 
of angle strut gusset plates, &c. This carries the telescopic ram, 
suspended in a hanging frame, together with the return path for 
the chain links and the motor and gearing for operating it. The 
hanging frame is hung by two slings, fitted with ‘chain pulleys, 
around which the hoisting chains pass, thence to the guide pulleys 
on the top of the Carriage, and from these down to the hoisting 
barrel. This is carried in a gear-box at the base of the machine, 
which alternately, by means of a clutch, actuates the spur gear- 








ing and shafts for propelling the machine along the retort-house 
floor, or hoisting the ram to the various tiers of retorts. The 
machine is electrically driven by two separate motors—one for 
hoisting and travelling, and the other for operating the ram. The 
motors can be reversed, and are controlled by means of tram- 
way type controllers. 

The telescopic ram is in three lengths. The first length (the 
pusher rack bar) is solid, at the end of which is the bonnet, which 
comes into contact with the charge. The second and third 
lengths are built-up of channel steel, joined and riveted together 
by plates on the top flanges and fitted up with four rollers of a 
diameter to suit the channel paths, forming the lower portion of 
the pusher frame, and carrying the telescopes out and back as 
required. Each length is fitted with stops at the front end; so 
that the second and third lengths have also a rigid bearing when 
at the extreme outward position. On the underside at the front 
end of the pusher frame is carried a pinion on a shaft, the end 
of which is fitted with a steel spur wheel, to gear with a similar 
wheel on a shaft fixed above. To the latter shaft is keyed a 
sprocket wheel, driven by a roller chain from the driving shaft 
of the motor in the hanging frame. 

To fix the telescopic ram and the chain in position, there are 
several points requiring careful attention. The chains should 
be checked to see that they are correct, and that the lug link and 
half slipper link drop into the slot in the second length telescope. 
The telescopes must be free, one within the other, when extended 
or in the home position. The front roller is provided with an 
eccentric adjustment for timing purposes. The gear for mechani- 
cally operating the controller is in connection with the pusher 
ram driving gear motor, thereby controlling the distance of travel 
of the pusher ram by cutting off the electric supply current. 
The tappet gear can also be independently operated by hand, and 
can therefore be used to bring the pusher ram to rest during any 
period of its stroke. 


A Few Hunts. 


After this brief description of the discharging machine, I offer 
a few hints which will help to maintain its efficiency. First of 
all, cleanliness. This, we know, is somewhat difficult in a retort- 
house. Keep the bearings free from grit and dust, and take care 
that all points requiring lubrication have daily attention. Keep 
the rails along the retort-house floor swept and clean, and free 
from obstruction. Do not get short of water, or fail to use the 
supply provided for the cooling of the telescopes and ram. The 
hoisting chains should be greased to keep the links from cutting ; 
and they should be tested and annealed annually, as they carry a 
considerable load without any relief. The motors and electrical 
equipment must have daily attention ; and in connection with this 
let me again emphasize cleanliness. At times a charge sticks, 
mostly due to tarry matters on the mouthpiece, owing to the coal 
being allowed to come too far. In a case like this, after a second 
attempt has been made to push the charge without success, the 
sticky portion should be withdrawn by hand, and a good face 
made for the pusher bonnet, after which the charge almost in- 
variably moves. Finally, have plenty of spare parts, and be inde- 
pendent of the makers of the machines, who in these days can 
give little attention to breakdowns. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. C. E. Teaspae (Salford) remarked the author said that the 
carbon on the retorts was thicker on the discharging side—the end 
farthest away from the charger. He thought that as the charge was 
being pushed through the retort it would tend to break up the carbon 
on the discharging side. With regard to lubrication, he entirely en- 
dorsed what he said—viz., that lubrication was at the seat of all machi- 
nery troubles, particularly in such apparatus as elevators and conveyors, 
He would like to know the size of the Farnworth retorts, and also the 
weight of charge. His experience with regard to packed retorts was 
that in small types of coal it was practically impossible to get the 
gas away quickly enough. He quite admitted that “D.B.” machines 
could charge any classes of coal. It was necessary that there should 
be some sort of passage to get the gas away, and so increase the make 
per ton of coal. With regard to the working of the charging machine, 
the quicker the motor was run the greater was the amount of wear and 
tear, and particularly when coal dust was flying about. 

Mr. WILson, in reply. said he considered the reason why the carbon 
was thicker on the discharging side was that as the charge was shot 
into the retort a current of air was set up, and the oxygen of the air 
burned off the carbon as it came into contact with it on the projector 
side. This effect was not taking place on the other side, and thus the 
carbon accumulated. 

Mr. W. L. HeEatp (Preston) asked the size of the retort and the 
weight of the charge. 

Mr. WILson replied that the retorts were 22 in. by 15 in., and the 
weight of the charge 14 cwt. 

Mr. HEA_p said that at Preston they had a combined “ D.B.” ma- 
chine. The only thing he had against it was its design. He was of 
opinion that the best way of suspending such a machine was by the 
four corners, and not as at present. He thought that the author’s 
theory regarding the carbon being burnt off on the projector side by 
the current of air was quite good. He had experienced the same 
thing himself. At Preston, they obtained far more carbon on the 
opposite side of the charging machine than on the near side. But 
he had only one ascension pipe; and that, he took it, was the reason 
why it was thickest on the charger side. The carbon was extremely 
hard to get off; it could not be chipped off, as it was of a very spongy 
nature, and practically had to be scraped off. The author had re- 
ferred to the question of insurance. Without doubt, it paid to insure 
the plant. They insured eight of their motors for £17 13s. a year, which 
worked out at something like 43d. p.ct. He agreed with Mr, Wilson 
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that it was good policy to have really expert opinion on the run- 
ning of motors, as on small or medium-sized gas-works they had 
not often a man who possessed technical knowledge of electrical 
current. He found that this was the most economical way of ensuring 
good running and preventing breakdowns. With regard to the coal- 
breaker drive, he considered the ideal system was a belt or friction 
drive. If, however, the steam-engine was geared direct on to the 
breaker, he strongly advised that a governor should not be used. Only 
enough steam should be on to do the work ; so that if any pit-props, 
chains, or lumps of metal got into the breaker it would soon pull up 
without causing damage. He confessed that he had never before 
heard of rubber belt charging 22,000 tons; but some time ago he 
patented an armoured belt which had charged 72,000 tons. After 
submitting a sample of the belt for the inspection of the meeting, Mr. 
Heald went on to explain its construction, and said he thought that 
leather belts were superior to those made of canvas. With regard to 
the cost of belts, an ordinary belt cost £15 5s. With a life of 5000 
tons, this worked out at 0°732d. per ton of coal charged. An armoured 
belt cost £20, and charged 72,000 tons, or o'o66d. perton. In regard 
to the author’s remarks about the difficulty of obtaining spare parts 
for some types of apparatus, he (ihe speaker) could not see why this 
should be so when they considered the price charged for spare parts. 
He had had an opportunity of consulting some figures; and he found 
that the cost of a first ram, supplied fourteen months ago, worked out 
at £128 a ton; the second ram ran out at {102 a ton; and the third to 
£94. If these figures were correct, the makers ought to jump at the 
opportunity of supplying spare parts. With regard to the two new 
first length rams, the first had discharged coke from 72,550 tons of 
coal, and the second from 74,817 tons of coal. He was surprised at 
the nearness of the life of these two rams; there being only a differ- 
ence of about 2000 tons of coal. 

Mr. Hict (Stalybridge) asked if it was cheaper to have the neces- 
sary repairs made in the case of a breakdown as compared with insu- 
rance? They had had no troubles with breakdowns at Stalybridge. 
He much preferred the belt-drive. 

Mr. HEAcp said that if the last speaker was working his retort- 
house at full, and there should occur a breakdown which held him up 
for (say) ten or twelve hours, it would cost him more than he would 
have paid in premiums. 

Mr. H. E. Stone (Birkenhead) said he thought there would be a 
delay with the charges having machines on opposite sides of the retort- 
house. At their works, in addition to having belt-drives on the coal- 
breakers they also had safety belts. This precaution, in days when 
pieces of iron and other material were often found in the coal, had 
saved them some considerable trouble. They had renewed their coal- 
breakers ; and finding that cast-iron teeth wore out and wanted renew- 
ing more frequently, they had put in steel teeth. 

Mr. F, C. Betton (Macclesfield) said he did not consider it a wise 
policy to let the retorts run too long without scurfing. One inch of 
carbon offered as much resistance to heat as did 3 in. of fire-clay. 
They had five gas-engines ; but all with the exception of one were low 
tension magneto fired. 

Messrs, H. Goopier (Runcorn) and E, Harpiker (Bolton) also con- 
tributed to the discussion. 

Mr. WILSsoNn, replying on some of the points raised in the discussion, 
said he cordially agreed that the belt-drive was the safest—it acted as 
a ‘' safety-valve.” They had two ascension pipes per retort at Farn- 
worth—one ateach end. Mr. Heald had been at a great deal of trouble 
to work out his figures; and he congratulated him upon them. His 
comments had been much appreciated. 

The PreEsIDENT said he had prepared a number of notes on different 
aspects of the question ; but, unfortunately, there was no time to pur- 
sue the discussion further. 


_ 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION 
(WESTERN DISTRICT). 





Opening Meeting in Glasgow. 


The opening meeting of the fourteenth session of the Western 
District of the Scottish Junior Gas Association was held in the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, last Saturday week. In the 
absence of the retiring President, Mr. George T. Purves, the chair 
was taken by Mr. Davip Futton, of Helensburgh, who, in intro- 
ducing the new President, Mr. Alexander Wright, of Lockerbie, 
said that his enthusiasm for the Association was proved by his 
willingness to travel so often from Lockerbie to Glasgow. He 
thought it brought a new point of view into their deliberations 
to have as President the Manager of a small gas-works. The 
knowledge of such a man was generally more minute and varied 
than that of a manager in larger gas-works. One thing had 
struck him—that so many members of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation had been removed to other and larger spheres. Those 
who took a keen interest in the Association were obviously appre- 
ciated outside. He should like to refer to the improved financial 
position of the Association ; they were not quite solvent, but with 
a continuance of their satisfactory work they would shortly be so. 


Mr. WriGuT was then called upon, and delivered the following 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


I take this opportunity of thanking you for the honour you have 
conferred on me by electing me your President, and hope, by the 
aid of a good syllabus and the large attendance of members at 
the meetings and visits, to have as successful a year as any in the 
past. We are very fortunate in having obtained permission to 
visit the Dalmarnock Gas- Works, the Paisley Gas-Works, and the 
Alloa Gas and Electricity Works, as, owing to the restrictions of 
visits to works (by the Ministry of Munitions), it has been very 
difficult in the past three years to receive such permission. We 


















have reason, as an Association, to congratulate ourselves on the 
success of our work since the inception of the Association four- 
teen years ago. There are many members, or past members, who 
have risen to very high positions in the great industry to which 
we have the honour to be connected; and it should be a matter 
of great encouragement for the younger members to go on in their 
studies (which in the past few years have been matters of great 
interest to all seniors who have large numbers of young men 
under their charge) in order to gain the necessary knowledge and 
practice, and thereby be prepared to step into positions as these 
opportunities occur. 

In the Junior Associations, the members may be divided into 
three classes: (1) Those connected with the manufacturing de- 
partment; (2) those connected with the distribution department; 
and (3) those connected with the coke-ovens. The experiences 
of the three classes vary ; but all are interested in the Association 
as a whole. The two former are necessary, one to the other, 
The latter are interested in the manufacturing side of gas-works, 
as their work comes more in touch with it, particularly the resi- 
duals part of the work; and by the exchange of our experiences 
and ideas we can learn from, and help, one another, which is the 
real object of our meeting as an Association. 


ROLL OF HONOUR, 


I am sure we all feel sad when we look at the list of 34 names 
on our Roll of Honour, and see there recorded the deaths of five 
of our members who took a great interest in the Association, also 
a number who have been wounded. Our sympathies go out to 
the latter, and to the friends of all who have made the supreme 
sacrifice; and it is our sincere wish that all the others may come 
home to find the Association flourishing with a welcome for them 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF SMALL CORPORATION WORKS. 


I wish to draw your attention to a subject that is not often 
spoken of in our Association meetings. In the discussion on the 
paper I read over two years ago, I was asked if I could give any 
information about the gas contingent guarantee rate; and I 
thought this would be a good opportunity of giving you the details 
of the financial difficulties of a small corporation gas-works. 
Many local authorities look with covetous eyes, especially at the 
end of a financial year, when fairly large dividends are paid by 
gas companies—from 7 p.ct. to as high as 12} p.ct.—and think 
they could make the gas-works pay and so keep part of that 
money in the ratepayers’ pockets. Lockerbie was one of these 
local authorities; and they found that it was not all profit to 
commence with. 

There are a number of items to be taken into account when 
making comparisons between one gas-works and another. The 
amount of capital in the undertaking, the nature of the district, 
whether rising or stationary, the rates of wages, the distance from 
the coalfields and business centres, and the annual make of gas 
and other conditions all affect favourably or adversely the pro- 
gress of the undertaking; but the make of gas is the most im- 
portant of all. 

For a number of years we have read in the Press of how elec- 
tricity departments have been helped or bolstered-up by the sur- 
plus of the gas undertakings, and given preference over gas for 
public lighting, so as to help the tottering finance of the under- 
taking. In Lockerbie, the gas-works have had to be financially 
assisted by grants varying from 1d. to 5d. in the pound from the 
Burgh assessments, which rate is known as the gas contingent 
guarantee rate. Happily, the works are now in a position to pay 
their way. For 37 years the small town of Lockerbie had been 
supplied with gas by a Company; but the Town Council or Com- 
missioners, thinking they could conduct the works at a greater 
profit to the consumers and the town in general, decided to pur- 
chase the works. The Burgh adopted the Burgh (Scotland) Gas 
Supply Act in 1891 ; and the Company were obliged to sell out. 
Valuators were engaged, and the price was fixed by arbitration at 
£4800, plus £382 tos. 8d. for tools, &c.—a total price of over £5182. 
The annual make of gas then was about 2,000,000 c.ft., and the 
price was 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. You can judge whether the price 
was high or not. Certainly it proved to be high enough to seriously 
hamper the development of the undertaking for seventeen years, 
considering that provision had to be made for repayment of capital, 
interest on mortgages, interest on bank overdraft to carry on the 
works, and a sufficient sum in the discretion of the Government 
Auditor for reserve and depreciation. At the end of the first finan- 
cial year, the abstract of accounts showed the following: 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended May 15, 1892. 


1.—To interest on tempo- | 1.—By balance brought 


raryloans . . . .£48 o11 | from revenue account, 

2.—To interest on mort- being profit for year to 
gage accrued to May 15, | May 15, 1892 . £96 19 4 
1892. « « « « «10317 I | 2.— Proceeds from gas 

3.—To amount carried to . contingent guarantee 








renewal and deprecia- Re os a a sw Se 8 
tion account, per minute | 3.—Balance of net loss 
of May 9, 1892 . . . 30 0 o | carried to next account 48 8 6 
ps | poe 
£181 18 0 | £181 18 0 


It will be seen that there was only £96 19s. 4d. as profit to 
meet £151 18s.—being interest on loans and mortgages. In ordi- 
nary circumstances this would be paid out of revenue; but since 
this was not sufficient, the Commissioners took advantage of 
section 38 of the Burgh (Scotland) Gas Supply Act, which states: 


It shall be lawful for the commissioners, and they are hereby 
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required, from time to time to fix, impose, and levy such a rate, to 
be termed the gas contingent guarantee rate, as may be required 
to pay any annuities and any interest due thereon, and the interest 
of money borrowed under the provisions for purposes of this Act. 


The rate of 1d. was accordingly fixed. To raise the price of 
gas by 1s. per 1000 c.ft. would have gradually put matters right, 
provided, of course, that the consumption kept up. This, how- 
ever, would be very unlikely, considering the already high price of 
gas. The rate of 1d. brought in £36 10s. 2d., and the balance 
was carried as a net loss of £48 8s.6d. to the next account. The end 
of the next financial year brought no relief, but rather caused the 
trouble to increase. A rate of 2d. was imposed, and a net loss 
of £100 10s. tod. was carried to the next account. In neither of 
these two years was there any sinking fund for the redemption of 
the mortgage. The year following (1894), an engineer was called 
in to help the Commissioners out of their difficulties. According 
to his advice, the retort-bench was rebuilt, and second-hand, and 
larger, purifiers, condensers, and a scrubber were obtained. To 
meet this expenditure, £600 was borrowed. This requiring to be 
done three years after acquiring the concern, gives one some idea 
of the condition of the works at the time of purchase. 

At this time the Commissioners were considering ways and 
means of increasing the consumption of gas in order to meet, 
as far as possible, their liabilities, and were of opinion that, if a 
small reduction could be made in the price, it would be an induce- 
ment to many householders who were not consumers to use gas— 
more than half of the householders at this time did not employ 
gas—and it would also encourage present consumers to use it more 
freely. The Commissioners then received the promise from a 
considerable number of householders that they would introduce 
gas to their houses if the price were reduced a little, and if 
prepayment meters were supplied to them. This was the first 
issue of prepayment meters in Lockerbie. The Gas Commis- 
sioners adopted this course, and reduced the price by 5d. per 
1000 ¢.ft., from 6s. 8d. to 6s. 3d.; and in order to meet the in- 
creased estimated deficit for the year—not only caused by the 
reduced price of gas, but because of the first instalment of the 
sinking fund, which would be £135—they increased the contingent 
rate from 2d. to 5d. in the pound. 

At this time a few gentlemen in the town challenged, in the 
Court of Session, the legality of the action of the Commissioners, 
holding that it was their duty to fix the price of gas at such a 
figure as would meet the necessary expenditure, in accordance 
with section 41 of the Burgh (Scotland) Gas Supply Act. The 
Lord Ordinary (Lord Low) held that section 38 was designed for 
the security of annuitants, and only if the price of gas fixed in 
terms of section 41 failed to bring in sufficient income, then, and 
not till then, could the Commissioners levy the gas contingent 
rate. In concluding, hesaid: ‘I am therefore of opinion that the 
defenders, in designedly fixing the price of gas from year to year, 
at an amount lower than that which they estimated would be 
required to provide an income sufficient to meet all charges speci- 
fied in section 41, act illegally.” After this adverse decision, the 
Commissioners agreed to appeal. They did so, and won the 
case; the decision of the Lord Ordinary being reversed. 

After the turmoil of two legal actions, the Commissioners settled 
down to a policy of advancement, coupled with strict economy, 
and to gradually put the works into a thoroughly good condition. 
They decided to reduce the price of gas gradually, and at the 
same time reduce the contingent rate. The following table shows 
the gradual advancement made under this policy : 























Amount Capital 
Year Contin-| Quantity of | of Loans per 
ending Price of Gas. gent Gas Sold in | Outstand- | Million 
May 15. Rate. | Cubic Feet. | ing at end | Cubic Peet 
of Year. |ofGas Sold. 
1892 6s. 8d. 1d. 2,277,000 £5400 £2371 
1893 6s. 8d. 2d. 2,254,000 5400 2395 
1894 6s. 3d. 5d. 2,220,000 5265 | 2371 
1897 58. 10d. 4d. | 3,490,000 5420 | 1553 
1898 5s. 5d. 3d. | 3,775,000 5265 | 1394 
1899 5s. od. 3d. 4,163,000 5110 1227 
1908 5s. Id. and 4s 2d.} 2d. 6,606,000 6295 952 
1909 5s. od. and 4s. 2d. os 6,977,700 6020 860 
1913 4s. 7d. and 4s. 2d. 8,302,400 4920 596 
Till Nov., 
1915 oe ag st 9,070,900 4370 465 
1916 - ” * 8,257,000 4095 496 
IQI7 5S. one price 7,881,400 3820 510 





In 1897, a gas-engine and an exhauster were put in, and in 1901 
a new gasholder was erected. At the same time, 1600 yards of 
main pipes were laid, incurring an expenditure of £1525, which 
was added to the capital amount. A few years after it was found 
necessary to make still more alterations, as the retort-house and 
retort-bench were badly in need of repair. The reserve fund 
amounted to £430, and £1500 was borrowed at 3} p.ct. on the 
security of the Burgh assessments to make the works so complete 
that no more alterations would be required for a considerable 
time. A description of the works was given in the paper read on 
Dec. 5, 1914.* 

About two years ago, it was thought advisable to obtain a new 
engine and exhauster, so as to havea stand-by in case of a break- 
down. It was decided to instal a Bryan-Donkin steam-engine 
and exhauster combined, to pass about 50 p.ct. more gas per hour 





than the old exhauster. The order was given out so as to have 
it in hand as soonas possible. At the sametime the makers were 
to supply the necessary tees, bends, and other specials. The 
engine and exhauster were delivered about three months after, 
and were fitted up; but no pipes arrived, owing to some special 
war work that the manufacturer had on hand. It was another 
two months before the specials came to hand. By this time it 
was almost impossible to stop making gas (as we were then in 
the short days) to joint-up the pipes; so they were left over till a 
more convenient time for shutting-off gas. This time came in a 
way we least expected. On March 2 the engine-room caught on 
fire and was burned to the ground, and the gas-engine destroyed ; 
but by playing water on the new engine, little damage was done 
to it. The following day, by a little extra work, we got it con- 
nected-up and set running. After it had been running for a few 
days, one of the stokers, thinking it was not drawing enough, 
turned the steam full on, allowing the engine to run at high speed 
and caused the block in the exhauster to jam, and the engine 
stopped. The result was the end plate of the exhauster had to 
come off and the block released from the pin. The machine is 
now running very well. 

The fire caused us a great amount of inconvenience. A tem- 
porary covering had to be made for the engine, and plans got 
ready for rebuilding the engine-room and the lime and oxide shed. 
The Town Council decided to accept estimates for a double- 
storey house. The new building consists of an engine-room, lime 
store, boiler-house, and tar and liquor pump house on the ground 
floor, and workshop, store room, and lavatory on the first floor. 
The engine-room and lime-store are part of the old building 
which was destroyed by fire. The major portion of the walls 
have been rebuilt, and, when completed, will practically consist 
of new walls. The engine-room measures 15 ft. by 13 ft., and the 
lime store 16 ft. by 13 ft. 

The workshop is arranged over the engine-room. The floor be- 
tween is fireproof, being formed with cement concrete and rolled 
steel girders with 3-in. iron rods between the girders to strengthen 
the concrete. The first floor is reached by an outside staircase, 
at the top of which there is a good sized landing, from which en- 
trance can be obtained to workshop, store room, and men’s room. 
The floors of the two latter apartments are formed with g in. by 
3 in. wood joints covered with 1} in. grooved and tongued floor- 
ing. The walling of main block is formed with 18 in. rubble from 
the Corncockle quarry, and is scutched on face. 

The whole of the buildings are covered with a slating roof. 
The main roof is formed with principals consisting of 7 in. by 4in. 
rafters, having cast-iron heads, king and tee rods, with 6 in. by 2 in. 
purlins in between the principals, 4 in. by 2 in. rafters over, and 
covered with half checked sarking. The walls of the engine-room 
are finished with cement plaster and glazed earthenware tiles ; 
the latter being carried to the height of 4 ft. 6 in. from the fioor 
all round so as to form a dado. The cost of these alterations is 
estimated at £281. 

The steam-boiler is at present in the retort-house; but in order 
to shorten the length of the steam-pipe to the engine, also to the 
gasholder for steaming in frosty weather, the boiler is now to be 
removed to a small building just outside the engine-room. The 
removal of the boiler will also give much larger coal storage. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr, Davip Marwick (Greenock), the Vice-President, said the address 
should prove interesting to those in larger works. It showed how 
people were penalized when burghs bought private gas concerns. It 
was amusing to find that when Lockerbie were having trouble with 
their gas finances they called in an engineer, He, of course, had to 
justify his engagement; and he naturally advised the spending of more 
money. It was funny finance to get an engineer to help one to spend 
more money. He thought Mr. Wright was well advised in putting in 
a steam-engine. He personally would not like to depend upon a 
gas-engine alone. Nowadays, of course, the exhauster was the most 
important item in a gas-works. 

Mr. Morrat (Tradeston) remarked that he was not surprised at the 
incident of the stoker who turned on the steam, allowing the engine to 
run at full speed, so causing the exhauster to gain and stop the engine. 
This fault was liable to cause trouble even though the engine was not 
going very fast. The block, if not properly lubricated, did not last 
more than two years. 

Mr. Joun Witson (Falkirk) remarked that it was interesting to notice 
that in the case of Lockerbie, too, the taking over of the gas-works 
by the Municipality had meant an increase in price. This invariably 
occurred. It seemed to be the rule with a municipality to think that 
they could supply gas cheaper than accompany. Probably they could, 
and probably they would ; but it took a lot of time. They had first to 
pay off the heavy increase in moneys which they were forced to lay 
out. Although the works were valued, and a valuation struck between 
the two parties, the corporation had to pay more for the works than 
they were actually worth. If a corporation erected completely new 
works, it would not cost them more, but probably less. This was 
evident in Mr. Wright’s case; for it had been found necessary to re- 
construct the works so as to bring them to such a state of efficiency 
that a proper return would be forthcoming for the money laid out by 
the corporation. This, of course, meant still more money; and if Mr. 
Wright had not had the contingent rate to impose, he did not think he 
would have been in the safe condition in which he was to-day. There 
were not many gas-works which had taken up the contingent rate. 
Denny, he (the speaker) thought, was one; and it had helped them 
considerably at the time. With regard to the President's remarks in 

reference to the sinking fund, it was not necessary to pay this until 
after the second year. In their case at Falkirk, the gas-works were 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. CXXVIIL., p. 545. 





bought before the war; and he was afraid the powers that be had not 
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been far-seeing enough to arrange for a loan covering a number of years. 
The cost of money, of course, had, since the war began, practically 
doubled itself, and it meant a heavy burden on the gas undertaking. 
They had this extra cost to meet, and obtained no advantage. Those 
who lent the money were getting the benefit. It did not pay the con- 
sumer. There had been asuggestion made that the sinking fund should 
be done away with or (say) reduced by perhaps 50 p.ct. until things 
became normal again; but they did not know whether they would be 
allowed to do this. Of course, it would just mean a postponing of the 
redemption of the loans. Mr. Wright had ordered an exhauster, and 
got it after three months; he was very lucky. Falkirk had had its new 
plant ordered since 1915; and it was still coming. 

Mr. Kevtocu (Airdrie) said that in this matter of gas transfers he 
had just relinquished the management of an undertaking that had also 
made history on the subject. Pontefract promoted a General Bill 
in 1906; and one of the provisions of the measure was that the Gas 
Company should be compelled to submit to asale. Before this, they 
had not treated with the Company. The idea was that, since they 
were going to Parliament, they would include a scheme in the Bill to 
allow of the purchase of the gas-works. The section was incorporated 
in the Bill; and he understood this was a precedent. Unlike the 
provisions of the Burgh (Scotland) Gas Supply Act, they had at Ponte- 
fract amaximum price of 4s. They had a fixed price, and the amount 
they could borrow fixed. The Corporation acquired the gas under- 
taking, and, like Lockerbie, they did not find it all plain sailing. The 
first nine months they did not lose; but the next years resulted in a 
loss of £1300, They did not increase the price of gas. Pontefract, 
however, had many financial resources upon which they were able to 
draw. One thing had always struck him about such gas transferences. 
The municipalities had always to start to spend money; but almost 
all of them had shown a broad-minded spirit, whereas many a small 
undertaking with a small capital hesitated about spending. Municipal 
undertakings, on the other hand, embarked on beneficent schemes; 
and it was well that they did so. By increasing consumption, they 
reduced their capital charge. From the time they bought the works, 
Pontefract had increased the gas consumption by 50 p.ct. 

Mr. M‘Laren (Dumbarton) thought it was a triumph for Lockerbie 
that it had been able to place the contingent rate at 5d., and so attain 
a successful issue. It required a certain amount of courage to press 
for the reversion of the Lord Ordinary’s decision ; and they had their 
reward, This act had marked the turning point in the success of the 
concern, 

Mr, Davip Futton (Helensburgh) said Lockerbie had to be con- 
gratulated, in view of all the circumstances, on its present 5s. rate. 
What had been said by several of the speakers on the financial aspect 
when a municipality took over a company’s works was true; but it had 
always been the case that the municipal policy had been a far-sighted 
one. In his own case, the works had only been municipalized 18 years ; 
and yet he thought that there was hardly one stone left of the original 
works, The Corporation paid handsomely for the works, but to-day 
they were selling gas that was within the first twelve figures for the 
whole of Scotland. Mr. Wright had referred to gas companies paying 
from 7 p.ct. to as high as 12} p.ct. There must be few works paying 
this in these days. The reference to electricity departments being 
bolstered-up and given preference over gas-works in public lighting 
was worthy of note; but it seemed to him that gas had more to fear 


from electricity in the region of power. This was the sphere that gas 
had to take care of. 


The PRESIDENT replied briefly. 


The meeting concluded with the appointment of Mr. Beveridge, of 
Airdrie, and Mr. Fraser, of Dawsholm, to the two vacant places on 
the Council. 


— 


WORKING COSTS OF THE PRINCIPAL PRIME 
MOVERS. 


A detailed comparison of the working costs of the principal 
prime movers was made by Mr. Oswald Wans, of Lincoln, in a 
paper which he submitted to the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers last Friday week. The author said that his object was to 
give data that would be of service in estimating capital expendi- 
tures and working costs, and in establishing the relative com- 
mercial value of the principal prime movers. For this purpose, 
typical examples were considered of suction-gas engines and 
plants burning anthracite, coke, and wood refuse; of gas-engines 
using town gas ; of oil-engines of solid injection high-compression 
type; Diesel engines; and steam-engines. The scope of the paper 
included units up to a working load of 500 8.H.P.—a power range 
embracing the engines for which there is by far the greatest de- 
mand. The items constituting the total working cost are : Capital 
Charges : Depreciation, insurance, and interest upon capital ex- 
penditure. Running Charges : Cost of fuel, lubricating oil, water 
supply, sundry stores, labour, and repairs. 

The author’s conclusion was that it is evident that all state- 
ments to the effect that a certain class of engine is the most 
economical, require some qualification. The cost of fuel has a 
deciding influence upon the working cost, although that due 
to the necessary water supply may be very serious in some dis- 
tricts. Now, as the cost of fuel is regulated largely by rail- 
way and shipping freights, it is clear that the distance from the 
source of supply has an important bearing upon the kind of fuel, 
and it follows the type of engine that should be installed. Each 
type of engine has its particular field of action in which it can 
be used with commercial advantage, providing that due regard is 
paid to the local conditions. In other words, an exclusive claim 
to minimum working costs cannot be rightly made on behalf of 
any one of the prime movers under consideration. 

The relative fuel prices do, however, indicate that the scope of 








the steam-engine is less than the oil-engine ; for in the best prac. 
tice of the former the price of coal for the larger installations of 
250 H.P. and upwards may not exceed on the average one-fifth of 
the price of fuel-oil for an engine of the solid injection type and 
one-fourth for Diesel engines, and appreciably less for smaller 
powers. Between these extremes stands the suction-gas plant, 
for which the prices of coal and coke may be respectively twice 
and one-and-a-half times the price of coal for steam-engines of 
the larger powers. The use of town-gas engines is clearly con- 
fined to the few cities in which gas can be obtained at about ts. 1d. 
per 1000 c.ft., and the refuse suction-gas installations to industries 
in which there is an ample supply of suitable waste material. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the commercial superiority of a 
prime mover is not established by reference to its thermal effici- 
ciency, but by the local conditions regulating the price of fuel. 
From the purely engineering point of view, this is not entirely 
satisfactory, in that, however thermally efficient an engine may 
be, the ultimate test is a commercial one involving the market 
price of fuel, which must always depend upon the facilities for 
distribution from the source of supply. In practice, therefore, 
railway and shipping freights have a marked and direct influence 
upon the type of engine giving the most favourable performance 
from the commercial standpoint. ; 

The whole problem is one that cannot but force itself more 
and more upon manufacturers, with the keener competition that 
may be expected in the near future, and unless correctly solved 
must tend to handicap any industrial concern as the result of the 
higher establishment charges that must necessarily follow. The 
right solution not only benefits the manufacturer, but also effects 
an economy in the national resources by preventing the waste of 
fuel so frequently met with in practice, suggesting that minimum 
costs are either not sought or that the regulating conditions are 
not fully appreciated by those responsible. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Henry Davey (who was in the chair) said it would be folly to 
determine from curves in a paper what kind of prime mover to adopt 
for any special case, without taking into consideration the local factors. 
It might be that an engine which did not give a high economy ought 
to be adopted, because of the local circumstances, which might, for 
instance, make a saving in capital expenditure more important than 
anything else. With regard to depreciation, most firms found it diffi- 
cult to provide a reserve fund more than necessary to cover the fluc- 
tuations in business and the general depreciation of the concern; and 
when new plant was required, additional capital was provided. Then 
as to insurance of the Diesel engine, the steam-engine had a life ten 
times that of the Diesel. 

Mr. W. H. Tookey, referring to depreciation, said it was all very well 
to state, as the author did, that it was false economy to keep a plant 
in service merely because it continued to perform the duty for which 
it was originally installed; but the whole question came down to a 
financial and a commercial one. He had had a very striking example. 
One of the very earliest gas-engines, brought out about thirty years 
ago, was working at 40 lbs. compression; and the gas consumption 
was bad. The question was whether this engine was sufficiently uneco- 
nomical to warrant its replacement in the peculiar conditions which 
existed ; and when it was reckoned out, it was found that, taking 
interest and depreciation figures similar to those in the paper, it would 
be necessary to effect a saving of 32 c.ft. of gas per H.P.-hour, in order 
to make a change economical, and that, in spite of the great improve- 
ments since the engine was put down, it was still commercially profit- 
able to continue running it. This was in a business practically non- 
expanding ; and the engine was working fully loaded, and not all the 
hours of the day. He did not say for a moment that people ought to 
keep their old engines; but the case emphasized the point that obso- 
lescence and periodical depreciation did not rest on the few data given 
in the paper, but upon many other things which occurred to those who 
had to deal with such matters. He did not think the author had taken 
into account the human factor. A paper like this should have given 
an indication of the possible causes of waste or the possibilities of 
waste due to mismanagement of plants; and if this had been done, it 
would have shown that, in cases of mismanagement, the steam-engine 
could be made to give a much worse performance than the internal 
combustion engine. 

Mr. Percy GrirFitH asked if “town gas” meant coal gas. If so, 
he thought the latter term was rather more convenient and useful. 
At the same time, he suggested that there were not many towns which 
could produce coal gas at 1s. 1d. per tooo c.ft.; and therefore the 
author's suggestions did not apply in practice. 

Mr. H. RvssELt criticized the Chairman’s remark that the life of a 
steam-engine was ten times that of a Diesel engine. In regard to 
depreciation and obsolescence, the author was not correct in applying 
the same figure to all typesof plant. For instance, whereas the Local 
Government Board allowed only ten years for asuction-gas plant, they 
granted fifteen years for a Diesel installation. In various respects the 
figures quoted by the author were incorrect. Yet another point was 
whether the figures were obtained from engines carefully tried under 
the manufacturer’s supervision, or whether the figures were those that 
would be obtained by the consumer in actual running, The lubricat- 
ing oil curves he could not understand, but in any case they were 
wrong for Diesel engines, actual tests showing a consumption of 0°003 
pint per B.H.P.-hour—these tests being taken by the Government on 
four different 1500 H.P. engines. This put the Diesel engine at the 
top and the steam-engine curve at the bottom. An important point 
to be remembered in connection with lubricating oil was that it should 
be put into settling-tanks before re-filtering. In one 800 H.P. installa- 
tion this was done; and the oil was actually filtered thirteen times, 
and used in the engine every time. Another point in relation to fuel 
consumption was that Diesel engines were now working on tars which 
cost one-tenth the present price of petroleum fuel oils. 

The author briefly replied; reserving his detailed comments for the 
Institution's “ Proceedings.” 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 








SIXTH 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 






Tue Sixth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last Wednesday afternoon, in the hall 
of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi—under the presidency of Sir HALLEWELL ROGERS, 


the Chairman of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. 


The attendance was very good; 


and after the adoption of the report and accounts, there was a long discussion on the question of 


The PRESIDENT, on rising, said he hoped they would not think 
it out of place if, before commencing the actual business of the 
meeting, he made reference to the national anniversary of the 
first battle of Ypres. They at home were endeavouring to do 
their best to carry on the war; but the premier place in their 
thoughts and hearts must always be with those who were fight- 
ing for them in the trenches; and had it not been that on this 
day three years ago, between 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
General FitzClarence sent the 2nd Worcesters into the line at 
the right point, to retake the village of Gheluvelt, and thereby 
turned the current of the war, so that it had never flowed back, 
it was possible that the result to-day would have been very differ- 
ent. He saw that Lord French, in a message, stated that it 
was the man in the trench on this occasion who saved the Em- 
pire. He thought they might almost go further, and say that 
he saved civilization. He would therefore ask them, in grateful 
remembrance of the many who died on that occasion, and in 
gratitude to the few who survived, and saved for the Allies 
Calais and the northern part of France,.to rise and sing the 
National Anthem. [This was done.] 


Tue ‘* N.C.G.A.’’ oF AMERICA. 


Mr..F. W. GoopENoUGH (the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee) said they had received a cablegram from the 
National Commercial Gas Association of America. Members 
would remember that, when the United States came into the 
war in April last, there was inserted in the ‘‘ Bulletin ’’ a greet- 
ing to them ; and this was their reply at the time : 

‘We of National Commercial Gas Association send heartiest greet- 
ings to our British brothers. We are glad to be your allies in clean- 
ing up the Kaiser and his murdering tribes.’’ 

With the approval of the members, it was now proposed to send 
the following message to their confréres: 

“* Meeting on Anniversary of Victory of Ypres, British Commercial 
Gas Association receive gladly and reciprocate heartily message from 
their American Brothers. Long live the alliance of the English- 
speaking races for Liberty and Civilization.” 

The Secretary (Mr. W. M. Mason) announced that letters of 
apology for absence had been received from Sir Robert Had- 
field, Sir Daniel F. Goddard, the Lord Provosts of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., Mr. H. Wade 
Deacon, Bailie Thos. Paxton, Alderman Kay and other mem- 
bers of the Manchester Corporation, Mr. Hanbury Thomas, 
Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, Mr. Thomas Berridge, Mr. A. E. Broad- 
berry, Mr. John Bond, Mr. H. Pooley, Mr. H. James Yates, Mr. 
John Young, and many others. 


THE PRESIDENT AND AUDITORS. 


The Scrutineers (Messrs. Robert Watson, of Doncaster, and 
Alex. Wilson, of Glasgow) reported that Sir Hallewell Rogers 
had been unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing year, 


and that Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co. had been re-appointed 
Auditors, 


THE REPORT. 


The following Sixth Annual Report of the General Com- 
mittee (together with the accounts) was then submitted : 


INCOME. 


The income for the year is the best on record. In this respect, 
there has been a steady progress from the commencement, due to 
the continuous growth in the number of subscribing undeftakings. 
In the six years, the number of subscribing undertakings has risen 
from 253—representing an annual make of 115 thousand millions, or 
5© p.ct. of the total make in the United Kingdom—to 502, with a 
make of 190 thousand millions, equal to 82 p.ct. of the whole. Dur- 
ing the past year, the increase was 13, including such important 
undertakings as Hinckley, Langley Mill, Newark, North Middlesex, 
and Workington. This brings the increase during the war up to 49. 
Five new subscribers were added last year from Overseas, testifying 
to the world-wide influence of the Association’s propaganda, of which 
evidence is also frequently afforded by correspondence received. 


EXPENDITURE. 


= 

The amount spent upon publicity during the year was less by £1319 
—_ iN 1915-16; and the payment in respect of the National Gas 
xhibition deficit, which has now been cleared off, shows a reduction 
of £470. This, with the increase in income, has made it possible to 
set aside £2000 for the After-War Campaign. The expenses of ad- 
ministration have increased by 4154, asa consequence of war con- 
ditions, but still represent less than 6 p.ct. of the total. Sales of 
advertising literature show only a small drop; but higher prices to 
— extent account for the fall not being greater. The stock has 
een heavily written-down against the possibility of its being rendered 


coal gas for motor traction. 











obsolete by changing conditions. The present valuation of the stock 
is on a thoroughly conservative basis. 
PoLicy. 

The lines of policy that have governed the expenditure on publicity 
have been to spend money principally upon: 

(a) Continuing and developing educative work calculated to pro- 
duce ultimate rather than immediate results in demand for gas 
and gas appliances; 

(5) Investigating and making known the ways in which the in- 
dustry can help to solve the national problems of the day and 
of the future, both domestic and industrial, especially those 
concerned with food and fuel economy, town planning and 
housing schemes, and motor traction; and 

(c) Laying the foundations for increased activity after the war. 

It is proposed to continue on those lines during the continuance of 
the war; close regard being always had to the changing conditions of 
the day. 

It is of great importance that the income of the Association should 
be maintained at the highest possible figure. The industry must be 
well munitioned and thoroughly prepared for the strenuous efforts 
that will be required to maintain and increase its business after the 
war. We were unprepared for war; we must not be unprepared for 
peace. 

THE NATIONAL GAs COUNCIL. 

A new item in the expenditure account is that of £100 contributed 
to the expenses of the National Gas Council. In the current year 
this sum will probably be exceeded, as the excellent work which the 
Council is doing for the industry in connection with the constant 
difficulties created by the war cannot be carried on without adequate 
financial support. 

THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

For the information of our colleagues in the United States (whom 
we have so gladly welcomed as ‘* Brothers in Arms’’), a record of 
the work done by the gas industry in connection with the equipment 
of the country for war and the problems arising out of its prosecu- 
tion, is being prepared for issue with the report of the annual 
meeting. 

ASSISTANCE RENDERED TO MEMBERS AND OTHERS. 

The ever-increasing measure in which the Association is approached 
by members and by the general public for advice and assistance on 
a wide variety of subjects, is gratifying evidence of its utility as an 
Information Bureau. 

OBITUARY. 

The Committee have to record with deep regret the death of a Vice- 
President (Alderman Nuttall, the Mayor of Blackburn), who was a 
strong supporter of the Association, and of three members—Mr. 
Morton Fyffe, of Blackburn, Mr. E. H. Jordan, of Plymouth, and 
Mr. E. Topley, of Tottenham—all men of keenly progressive ideas, 
whose loss is felt, not only by the undertakings they served, but by 
the industry as a whole. 

HALLEWELL ROGERS, President. 
F. W. GooDENOUGH, Executive Chairman. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKS. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving that the report and accounts be 
adopted, made the following remarks : 


In the first place, allow me personaly to thank you for my 
election to office. I need hardly say that I did not again seek 
the position which I have felt it an honour to occupy; but one 
or two other gentlemen prominent in the gas industry were 
invited, who felt that at the present time it was impossible for 
them to add to their engagements and responsibilities. I there- 
fore, from a sense of duty, agreed to again accept the position. 
It has been a great pleasure to me to help with the work of the 
Association, and also that of the National Gas Council, in what 
are very difficult times, when the best that any of us can do for 
the industry falls, owing to circumstances beyond our control, 
so short of what one would wish; and I would ask any critics 
to judge us by our anxiety to do what is right, if at any time we 
have failed in the actual result. 

I think that something less than justice has at times been 
meted out in some quarters to the steady, strenuous, and per- 
sistent voluntary work, and the successes actually achieved for- 
the industry, by those who have actually taken the duties of office 
in our National Gas Council. I am aware of, and fully recog- 
nize, the excellent work done by the President (Mr. H. E. Jones), 
by the Chairman of the Executive of that body (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson), who has devoted a great deal of time to the industry, 
for which they could not be too grateful, and by all its members. 
As Chairman of one;of the largest Provincial undertakings, I 
should like to express my appreciation for what those who live 
close to the seat of Government have done, and still more per- 
haps what they have attempted to do, on behalf of the industry, 
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towards keeping Government Departments from straying too far 
from the paths of commonsense and justice. 

With regard to the British Commercial Gas Association’s 
sixth annual report, which is now before you for consideration, 
I may point out that its work has been somewhat overshadowed 
by war conditions and difficulties ; and its activities have neces- 
sarily been somewhat less obtrusive in these days. But this does 
not mean that its work has been either idle or ineffective. 

With respect to the details of the report, I will ask Mr. Good- 
enough (the Chairman of the Executive Committee), in second- 
ing this resolution, to deal more fully with them. I think one 
of the most important questions is that of educative work, of 
which it is wiser to speak in vague rather than particular terms. 
It is sufficient to say that, like all other large commercial under- 
takings throughout the country, the gas industry is considering 
post-war conditions; and while it would be unwise to publish 
our plans from the house-tops, details may well be left with the 
Executive Committee to deal with. 


Anxious TIMES. 


The past year has been a very anxious one for all connected 
with the management and administration of gas undertakings; 
and the outlook for the ensuing year, I am afraid, shows little 
hope for improvement, particularly in regard to undertakings 
like Birmingham, where the abnormal demand for gas, princi- 
pally for munitions requirements, is outstripping our resources. 
The difficulty of obtaining coal and gas oil, the shortage of 
labour, and the myriad other troubles brought about by the war, 
have added many grey hairs to the heads of most of us. During 
periods of trial, there is often a tendency to let slip reconstruc¢- 
tion arrangements built up in more peaceful times. But I am 
glad that the gas industry has shown foresight by strengthening 
the hands of the British Commercial Gas Association, and other 
organizations formed with a view to its future progress. ‘The 
existing demand for gas for all requirements only goes to prove 
the efficiency of the propaganda work carried out by the Associa- 
tion ; and now that the public are fully alive to the usefulness of 
gas for all fuel purposes, the scope of the Association for the 
future is unlimited, and the benefits to be derived even greater 
than those already attained. 


Future PossIsi.itigs. 


I think, however, we must look beyond the immediate troubles 
of the day to the possibilities of the future, and recognize that 
the position of the gas industry in public favour has been enor- 
mously strengthened in recent years. For instance, who ever 
thought of the uses of gas which have been brought about by 
the war, in the making of raw materials for high explosives, 
for the manufacture of munitions, and as a substitute for motor 
spirit? It has also demonstrated how in such times gas is 
necessary for domestic purposes for heating and cooking. ‘There 
is no doubt that much of the new ground opened during the 
war will be retained afterwards. The use of gas for industrial 
purposes has now been firmly established; and its many ad- 
vantages have passed beyond the talking stage into the realm 
of recognized fact. 

If it had not been for the work of the gas industry prior to 
the war in research and experiment, the enormous output of 
munitions of war demanded from the country in a race against 
time would have been very seriously delayed. How many people 
thought a few years ago that the gas industry would come to 
the fore in helping the country to produce the supplies needed 
for high explosives? And in this respect I should like to men- 
tion the very excellent work done by the High Explosives Com- 
mittee, under the able direction of Lord Moulton, the extent of 


which will be more fully realized when the history of the war 
comes to be written. 


THE Roap TRANSPORT PROBLEM. 


Again, it looks as if the gas industry is to find the solution of 
the great problem of road transport brought about by the dimi- 
nution of petrol supplies; and I think we must all recognize 
that it will be a long time before petrol is so reduced in price as 
to compare favourably with gas. In this connection, 1 would 
like to congratulate the Manchester Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment upon the work they are doing, especially in urging the 
standardization of all parts relating to gas-containers and their 
fittings. Without infringing on the debate which is to follow 
later, may I say that Birmingham only regrets that, owing to 
the enormous demands made upon the Gas Department by the 
large munition works of the city, the department is unable to 
make this a positive part of its programme? We are too fully 
occupied, and almost our entire output is for important Govern- 
ment requirements ; so that it is impossible to develop at present 
what might be a profitable business. 

The sales of gas in many parts of the country have gone up 
by leaps and bounds; and it is up to the industry to retain these 
additional sources of consumption when peace comes. A great 
deal of this work must fall upon the British Commercial Gas 
Association ; for it is quite true to say that the work done prior 
to the war has found its reward recently, and it will be more 
than ever required in consolidation work after the war. 


Tue SALE oF Coke. 


One of the great problems to be faced is that of the sale of 
coke. In the first place, we shall require to produce an article 
much better than that which passes muster for coke to-day. 











Certainly, it must be carefully sized, graded, and passed over 
picking bands where the bats can“be removed; and the smaller 
size will have to be freed from dirt in a mechanical washer. 
Also, the moisture will probably have to be removed by the ap- 
plication of heat. When this fuel has been attained, we shall 
require a staff of canvassers and demonstrators to push its sale. 
It is essential that, whether it be gas or coke that we are sell- 
ing, only the best article should be supplied, as this is the first 
essential for increased sales. 

I have already spoken long enough, and will leave the Chair- 
man of the Executive to deal with the accounts, and any details 
in the report. But before I sit down, I should like to express 
regret that we had again to postpone the holding of the annual 
meeting in Birmingham. | trust that during my year of office 
this dreadful war may be brought to a successful conclusion, 
and that Birmingham may have the honour of welcoming the 
members of the Association to our city and of showing them 
some of its activities. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNITY. 


Both during the war and in the future, what we of the gas 
industry want, I think, to realize is the importance of unity of 
action, of working in that spirit of co-operation which means 
every undertaking and every one of us playing less for his own 
hand and more for the side. It is in that spirit that the Allies 
will achieve victory in this war; it is in that spirit that the 
gas industry will achieve its maximum possibilities in the future. 
Just as we want to play for the side, and not for our own hands 
as undertakings and as individuals, so must we work in har- 
monious co-operation as organizations in the industry; and I 
want to say that we of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
while doing everything we can for the industry that lies within 
our sphere, do not want to interfere with the sphere of opera- 
tions of any other of its organizations. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers have great and important 
work to do, and we have no desire in any shape or form to 
trench upon their work. Similarly, we feel confident that they 
recognize that we also have our important functions to fulfil; 
and we hope particularly that those managers who combine in 
their own persons both the maker and the seller will recognize 
that they are dual personalities, and that we are not interfering 
with the work of the Institution of Gas Engineers, to which 
they belong as gas makers, in fulfilling our duties as an Asso- 
ciation to which they belong as gas sellers. 

I do not think that all of us have quite sufficiently realized in 
the past that efficiency in making gas is not necessarily the same 
thing as efficiency in selling it. This has been recognized in 
the larger undertakings by appointing different officers to fulfil 
different functions. The problem of the smaller undertakings 
is how efficiently to combine these functions in the one in- 
dividual. Possibly the solution of the difficulty may be found 
in the co-operation of several smaller undertakings to employ 
one competent salesman. But this is a suggestion that would 
require more consideration and working out than we can possi- 
bly give to it at the present moment. It is one, however, | 
have no doubt the Executive Committee will bear in mind in 
their plans for the future. 

I can only thank you again for re-electing me President, and 
tell you what a pleasure it is for me to work for the gas industry 
—an industry which has, especially during these three years of 
war, done a great deal for the nation. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. F. W. GoovENouUGH, in seconding the motion, said he 
would like, on behalf of the General and Executive Committees, 
to make a few amplifying comments. He continued : 

In regard to income, the sentence in the report which records 
the fact that the income for the twelve months was the best in 
our six years’ history needs little amplification. The fact speaks 
for itself, heightened not a little in its significance by the re- 
flection that of these six years of history—of only, in fact, 5) 
years of active work—more than three years have been over- 
shadowed by war, with all its complex actions and reactions 
upon our industry. 

We have, it may be remarked, ample evidence to satisfy us 
that, but for the war, the increase in our income would have 
been far more striking. Indeed, had there not been the obvious 
explanation of war influences, we should certainly have been 
disappointed with our rate of progress. : 

Our satisfaction with the record for the past three years is 
entirely relative to the circumstances of the times. We are very 
far yet from our ideals in this as in every other respect. Let us, 
indeed, hope that we always shall be—that our ideals may always 
grow with our growth, call ever for increasing effort and un- 
abated enthusiasm ; for to have always a distant goal for which 
to strive, is in every sphere of life essential alike to vigour and 
to happiness. 

THE CURRENT YEAR’S INCOME. 


For the current year the signs are full of hope that income 
will be well maintained. New subscribers are still being added 
to the list, and money is coming in steadily from our old sup- 
porters, accompanied in many cases by letters of cordial ap- 
preciation, from which I may perhaps quote the following : 

** It’s no use filling in the make of gas, for it is far below the 

amount I am sending at the present time. But we have 
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always contributed this sum, and propose still to do so, 
although we are unable to pay any dividend.” , 
‘‘T have passed the account enclosed with your letter. It is 
one of our most satisfactory disbursements: for‘ under 
your able steering the Association is more than ‘justify- 
ing its existence, and is an organization of ‘which’ all: 
concerned have reason to be proud.”’ Se Wich 


Such letters are very gratifying and welcome to those who 
give of their best to this national work; and happily they are_ 
typical of many that have been received in answer to our formal 
applications this autumn for renewal of subscriptions. Already 
we have received several thousand pounds on account of the 
current year ; Manchester and Salford, as usual, leading the way 
with nearly 4;1000 between them, Newcastle following immedi- 
ately after with nearly £600, and Tottenham with over #300. 

May we appeal now, not only to those who have given us 
regularly their full support, but also to those who have only 
subscribed something less than the basis rate—they are not 
many in number, but they are not the least in magnitude—and, 
finally, to those who have not yet subscribed at all. These, as 
the appendix shows, are numerous; but there are only three 
non-subscribers in the United Kingdom which are over the 1000 
million line—one in England and two in Scotland. May we 
appeal to one and all, in that spirit of unity to which the Presi- 
dent has referred, to make this year again a record as to income. 
This appeal, we feel justified in claiming, is based on solid 
grounds of achievement in the past, of work in hand at present, 
and, most important of all, of plans for the future. 


How THE MONEY Is SPENT. 


What have we done with the money that was entrusted to us 
last year? What do we propose to do with our income this 
year? And what are we planning to do with it in the years 
after the war? If we can answer these questions—and we feel 
confident that we can answer them—to the satisfaction of those 
who hold the purse strings of this great industry, we know that 
we shall not look in vain for their ready and liberal support. 
Our balance-sheets for the past three years have proved con- 
clusively that the administrators of the great bulk of the gas 
undertakings of the British Empire—I use these words with 
justification—are in agreement with Herbert Spencer, that 
‘Wise expenditure, carefully directed to definite desirable ends, 
is the truest economy—is constructive economy ; whereas mere 
avoidance of needful expenditure is the falsest economy—is de- 
structive economy, a directing post to the Bankruptcy Court.” 
It is for us, from time to time (and here we sadly miss our local 
conferences, as well as our annual conferences on pre-war lines), 
to make clear to our boards and committees that our policy 
and expenditure have been, and are being, “‘ carefully directed 
towards desirable ends,’’ and that we are progressing toward 
their attainment in a measure at least commensurate with the 
cost. 

RESEARCH Work. 

Well, looking at the accounts in detail, it can, we think, be 
claimed that we do not spend an undue proportion of our income 
on administration. We have, naturally, had to help the staff to 
meet war conditions; and other expenses for the same reason 
have increased. But the amount spent on administration is still 
under 6 p.ct.—though, it may be remarked in passing, we have 
had no war bonus from our subscribers, and half-a-crown to-day 
is not worth more than 1s. 6d. three years ago. Then, some- 
thing under £900 was devoted during the year to the research 
work carried on by the Institution of Gas Engineers—work 
never more important than at the present moment, when the 
whole question of what quality of gas should be supplied to the 
public is under consideration by the industry and by the Govern- 
ment. In this connection, it need only be said here that, from 
the commercial point of view, the goal at which the industry 
must aim is the supply of such a quality of gas at such a pressure 
as, consistently with practical considerations of manufacture 
and distribution (including, of course, their economics), will 
secure the greatest value to the consumer for his money—not 
only in heat units, but in convenience and absence of trouble— 
and permit of standardizing gas-consuming appliances. 


THE Basis OF PROSPERITY. 


_ The prosperity of the gas industry, as of every other business 
in the world, depends, we have always to remember, upon the 
Satisfaction of the consumer—on the law that no business can 
be permanently, and to the fullest extent, successful, unless it 
is of the utmost possible mutual advantage to both buyer and 
seller. We shall profit, and we shall deserve to profit, by our 
labours in so far, and only in so far, as we study and aim to 
Satisfy the public, instead of expecting them to be satisfied with 
what we can with the least trouble and consideration supply, 
and with the least service we can render. 

. These observations, I am afraid, savour of the obvious; but 
it is the obvious that we are sometimes apt to overlook. And so 
much depends upon the decisions of the near future as to the 
Standards to be established for gas manufacture and supply, 
that emphasis laid upon elementary, but fundamental, con- 
siderations may perhaps be forgiven. At any rate, it may be 
Said with confidence that money spent upon research work aimed 
at informing the counsels of the industry at this important 
juncture—and on other research work of value to all—will be 
grudged by none of the Association’s supporters, nor will the 





sum contributed to the cost of the work of the National Gas 
Council. All that I would say on these points is that the need 
for money to be spent on the primary work of the Association is 
so great, and will in the days to come be so urgent, that, if all 
charges for co-operative work are to be met from the one source, 
,it’ will be more than ever necessary that this source should be 
féd liberally by every gas undertaking in the country. On the 
primaty ‘work of the Association—that of increasing the desire 
of the public to use gas—something under 414,000 was spent 
in the past year. |The total in the accounts of 4,14,765 included 
#1000- written off the valuation of our stock of advertising 
matter.] For its more vigorous development after the war, 
42000 has been set aside ; and it is hoped to add to this nest-egg 
during the current year. 


Tue ASSOCIATION’S PRIMARY WORK. 


I have defined our primary work as that of increasing the 
desire of the public to use gas. This, properly considered, is a 
very comprehensive proposition—one, indeed, that calls in par- 
ticular for foresight informed by wide experience and illumi- 
nated by constructive imagination. The latter is a qualification 
in which we are most notably shortcoming as a nation, as this 
war bears witness, but one which can be cultivated when its 
need is once recognized. Our primary work does not mean 
merely framing advertisements wherewith to shout to the public 
‘* Use gas,’’ and buying space in which to display them. It 
does not mean merely printing posters and show-cards or writing 
booklets and pamphlets extolling gas, important as these are 
when skilfully designed and executed. It means planning to 
increase the demand for gas, not merely to-day or to-morrow, 
but next year and the year after, next decade and the decade 
after, when children who are now at school (and their children 
after them) will have become householders, and manufacturers, 
and traders. 

The present success of past efforts is in many quarters, it is 
true, embarrassing to a painful degree; but this temporary em- 
barrassment must not be allowed to obscure the permanent value 
of the work that has contributed to it, nor check us in our work 
for future years. The business foresight that plans only for the 
immediate future is at best but short-sight. ‘That which plans 
for a generation is building permanent prosperity. For us, this 
means educating and convincing those who educate and in- 
fluence others. It means familiarizing the child from early days 
with the facts about light and fuel. It means creating, by con- 
stant and subtle suggestion, the right atmosphere for the sales- 
man’s approach to the consumer. It.means studying the whole 
problem of salesmanship, and of how to create staffs competent 
to sell gas, not merely to supply it. 


EDUCATION IN SALESMANSHIP. 


This last-mentioned subject will form one of the most im- 
portant items in that programme for the future to which the 
President has referred. We have in the industry at present 
educational courses and examinations in ‘‘Gas Manufacture 
and Distribution,’ in ‘‘ Gas Fitting,’? and in ‘‘ Gas Supply.” 
We have none in ‘‘ Gas Selling ;”’ for I think it is true to say 
we have yet to recognize, as an industry, that it is every whit as 
important, and not a whit less difficult, to educate salesmen as it 
is to educate engineers and mechanics. If we had given atten- 
tion to the principles of salesmanship twenty years ago, our 
competitors would not have had such fertile ground to till as 
that which had been manured for them by our indifferent man- 
ners and worse service. 

There is between supplying an article and selling it—between 
more or less satisfactorily satisfying a demand and creating or 
increasing a demand—a wide difference, upon which I must not 
dwell now, though I could say a great deal. I will only allow 
myself to remark that if the undertakings in many districts, 
instead of being content with the increases that accrue to them 
through natural causes—stimulated by the work of this Associa- 
tion and perhaps by a certain amount of local publicity—were to 
make a serious effort to increase the demand by scientific sales- 
manship, which would imply their employing scientific sales- 
men, the manufacturers of gas making and distributing plant 
would have a very busy time in the future. But we in this 
country are wonderfully content with moderate prosperity ; and 
it means a lot of trouble in many ways, does it not, if our in- 
creases mount up too rapidly! However, it is to make these 
greater increases more possible for those who may desire their 
achievement, and it is to strengthen the industry to withstand 
the intensified competition with which, if I read aright the signs 
of the times, it will be faced after the war, that the present work 
and future plans of the Association are being directed and con- 
ceived—always with the fact in mind that in all warfare offence 
is generally the best defence. 


Tue Stupy oF NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


A comprehensive scheme for increasing the desire of the public 
to use gas means also a thorough analysis of all the possible 
opportunities of increasing the demand in every part of every 
district, and the study of how all the ascertained opportunities 
can best be realized. Schemes to this end form another part of 
our plans for the future. A further and a very important part 
of our scheme is the study of all the problems of the community, 
immediate and future—to determine first how the industry can 
be of service in their solution, and, secondly, how the Associa- 





tion can help each unit in the industry to render that service. 
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This, as the report indicates, and as those who follow our cam- 
paigns closely are aware, has been the basis of our policy both 
before the war—when we linked-up our publicity and educative 
work with the problems of labour saving, smoke abatement, 
housing, and public health generally—and during the war, 
throughout which we have constantly run parallel with national 
requirements and movements. Indeed, from the day war broke 
out, the gas industry has been on “‘ national service,’’ slow as 
was recognition of that fact in many official quarters, and want- 
ing as it still is in some; and “‘ on service ” in many ways other 
than the outstanding case of the supply of high explosives. 

Was it a question of improvising barracks, or equipping tem- 
porary, or extending existing, hospitals and nursing homes; 
was it a matter of fitting up canteens, of converting factories 
into munition works, or of providing power, fuel, and light for 
new works; were large housing schemes under consideration, 
or plans for saving the child life of the nation; was it food 
economy that had to be preached and taught, or was it food 
preserving or fuel economy—whatever problem presented itself 
to the country it was at once considered from the point of view 
of : How can the industry be of service to the nation, and how 
can the Association be of service to the industry? And so closely 
does the supply of light and heat enter into the problems of our 
daily life, that we never failed to find the way of service. I 
may add here that I yesterday had an interview with Dr. Keeble, 
of the Food Production Department, who is specially entrusted 
with the campaign for the canning, drying, and bottling of fruit 
and vegetables, with a view to ascertaining in what ways the 
gas industry could co-operate in the campaign, as the National 
Commercial Gas Association has done, and been thanked by the 
Government for doing, in the States. Our offer of co-operation 
was most cordially received; and as soon as a scheme has been 
worked out in practical details, full particulars will be com- 
municated to the industry. On these multifarious branches of 
national service most of our money was expended last year, and 
will be expended during the current year. The expenditure has 
already proved fruitful—fruitful beyond expectation, as good 
service always is—and will, without question, continue to achieve 
results for the industry for many years to come. 


Future Poticy. 


This is, in broad terms, our account of our stewardship for 
the past year. And in equally broad terms it is the policy that 
we propose, with the support of the industry, to continue in 
the future—restricting our aims during the continuance of the 
war to building for the future rather than the present, and to 
dealing with the questions of the day as they arise, while at the 
same time gathering up our strength and maturing our plans 
for the period of stress that will confront the commerce of the 
country when the present feverish days are past. If the work 
that has been done hitherto commends itself, as we have many 
reasons for hoping that it does commend itself, to those who 
have provided the funds that have made it possible, all the re- 
cognition that any of those responsible for its organization ask 
is continued and increasing support in the future, alike from 
those who have been on the list of subscribers and those who 
hitherto have not. 

I must apologize for these long and somewhat discursive com- 
ments on the report and accounts, the adoption of which I have 
now the pleasure to second; but after three years of war condi- 
tions, and at a time when the demands for gas and our difficul- 
ties in meeting them are such as to make thoughts of selling 
campaigns temporarily anathema, it is perhaps not without 
profit that we should recall the conditions of the past, and exer- 
cise our imagination as to the possibilities of the future. 


SUPPORT FROM SALFORD. 


Alderman F. S. PHILuips geet J said they had had a very 
good account given them of the work of the Association during 
the past year. He himself felt exceedingly well satisfied with 
the report and accounts. The Association was six years old; 
and its first anniversary was celebrated in Manchester. It was 
a very healthy anniversary ; and the Association showed plenty 
of vigour and plenty of life. In spite of the untoward things 
that had happened in the world round about, it still remained 
healthy, vigorous, progressive, and active; and they might con- 
gratulate themselves upon this, because it would not have been 
wonderful, in the stress of circumstances, if there had been 
some slackening off. But they were in excellent hands with 
regard to the work of the Association; and this work was work 
which was going to tell in the future. It was astonishing how 
many people, even in these days, when gas had been in exist- 
ence for so many years, needed elementary education in regard 
to gas. Even the Government itself was a long, long way from 
adequately recognizing, or doing justice to, the very reasonable 
claims of gas; and its younger brother, electricity, very often 
secured a favour which had not been accorded to gas—though 
gas had really earned it and deserved it. Some people were 
always attracted by a new thing, no matter what it was; but 
this ought not to be the case with the Government. Yet with 
Department after Department they found that gas was not by 
any means adequately recognized; and in all the troubles that 
had come upon them, they had to keep their face steadfastly 
towards the forward movement. Gas was not going, it was 
only coming ; and it was “‘ going to come ’’ in a greater degree. 
The developments in regard to industrial gas, and in many 








other directions, showed that gas was going to play a most 
important part. Not least of all, he hoped and believed, it was 
going to purify the atmosphere in many of the smoky towns— 
from one of which he himself came. Where plants did not 
grow, human beings could not very well flourish ; but he felt it 
was the high privilege of the industry to do a great deal to 
improve matters in this way. To come back to the report. 
Despite all drawbacks, there was a statement of progress made 
during the past year. The subscribing undertakings now re- 
presented 82 p.ct. of the total make of gas in the United King- 
dom; but he much wished it had been 100 p.ct., as should be 
the case. He did not know what the undertakings representing 
the other 18 p.ct. who remained outside the Association were 
thinking about not to see the advantages of combination. He 
had been Chairman of a Gas Committee, and associated with a 
Gas Committee for from 25 to 30 years; and during the earlier 
portion of this time they felt that they were, so to speak, 
isolated, each concern in its separate position. Now it was a 
great joy to him to be able to come to London, and meet with 
others who were in the gas industry. And not only was it a 
pleasure, but it was a great deal more than that, because from 
the work of the Association they derived great benefit. It was 
therefore desirable that a body like the British Commercial Gas 
Association should go on, and continue to acquire strength and 
to pursue the wise course that had been mapped out. It had 
been a very wise policy that had been developed by the Associa- 
tion ; and he was sure they would all agree with him in support- 
ing the-resolution, and wishing for the Association continued 
progress and increased success. 


VIEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Judge Linpsay (Edinburgh) remarked that he had been asked 
to support the resolution, but he felt absolutely convinced that it 
required no words of his to do this, after what had already been 
so ably said by previous speakers. The whole report breathed 
a spirit of success. From beginning to end there was progress ; 
and nothing commanded success so much as success itself. 
Therefore, let them go on, and continue the good work. They 
had already within the Association some 82 p.ct. of the gas 
output., The day would come, he felt sure, when there would 
be a great rush to avoid being the last. undertaking to join. 
{Laughter.] The percentage in the Association was now 
getting so high that it would be a disgrace to be outside; and 
those who were outside to-day would wonder how it was they 
had for so long been reaping where they had not sown. He did 
hope that among the final 5 p.ct. there would not be any Scottish 
corporations or gas companies. The spirit of success was well 
known to all of them. It carried a man on, invigorated him, 
and made him surmount difficulties he would not otherwise face. 
He believed it was because they had been animated and inspired 
by the success of the Association that they had so well stood the 
test of these last three years. They might be losing a little hair, 
but they were as vigorous and as determined as ever. At the 
present time, everything was falling in upon them. They were 
overburdened with the demands for gas. But the time might 
come when this demand would ease off ; and it would be well for 
them to prepare for this, and do as their Executive Committee 
were so wisely doing. They were laying aside money for the 
‘rainy day,’’ in order that when it was necessary to advertise 
more and carry on extended propaganda work, the funds should 
be there. . 

Bailie DrumMoNnD (Glasgow), whg also supported the adop- 
tion of the report, said he had unbounded admiration for the 
officials of the Association. He thought they must have been 
studying two adages which came to his mind. One from 
America ran: ‘‘ He who in the world would rise, must either 
‘bust’ or advertise.” [Laughter.] The other, which came 
from their enemies, was familiar to them in days past: “ Vat 
ve vant, is orders.”” These two adages very clearly indicated 
the motives that had been set before the officials of the Associa- 
tion; and they had done exceptionally well. Neither Judge 
Lindsay nor he was connected with any undertaking that di 
not support the Association in Scotland ; and they would do a 
best in the future, as they had done in the past, to see that a 
the support possible was given. 


For THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. P. F. Hotmes (Chairman of the Council of the Society 
of British Gas Industries), on behalf of his Society, thanked the 
Executive Committee for the tremendous amount of work ps 
had done in the past year. Although they might perhaps * 
only small subscribers to the funds, he thought if they ~ 
send Judge Lindsay’s speech round to the non-subscribers of t : 
Society, they, like some of the gas undertakings, would a 
want to be the last to come into the fold. During the past few 
years, at any rate, they had not felt that they were getting 
perhaps very much from the subscriptions, any more than ¥ en 
the gas undertakings. The latter subscribed with a sat : 
selling their gas; and the Society, as manufacturers, subscri wr 
he supposed, with a view indirectly to profiting by the anerese ‘ 
output of gas, and therefore an increased demand for gas *. 
paratus. During the past two or three years, owing to -¢ 
war, manufacturers had done nothing in regard to gas ay 
but, as Mr. Goodenough had said, they were looking a 
future. He hoped that what the Society of British Gas In 
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tries had done in the past they would try to continue to do in the 
future—and, if possible, increase it. 


The report and accounts were then unanimously adopted. 
THe EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL COMMITTEES. 


Mr.. W. W. Townsend (Colchester) moved—‘‘ That, in view 
of the continuance of the war, the retirement from office of those 
members of the Executive and General Committees who would 
otherwise have retired at this meeting be postponed until the 
annual general meeting in 1918.’’ He said everybody knew it 
was very difficult to find time to attend meetings under existing 
circumstances; and, further, those who had acquired the neces- 
sary experience in controlling such a very technical body should 
be permitted to make use of this experience in carrying on a 
little longer. If any justification for this course were needed, 
the report of the Committee showed they were in good hands. 
If they could persuade those in office to continue their good 
work, he was sure it would benefit the Association. 

Mr. Frepk. A. Price (Manchester) remarked that, after the 
testimonials to the good work of the Executive Committee which 
he had heard, he had no hesitation in seconding the motion. 
They had excellent officers on the Committee. They were all 
very energetic men, and working hard in the interests of the 
gas industry. An old proverb said that it was not wise to swop 
horses while crossing a stream. Well, they were crossing a 
very big stream just now; and so they should not make any 
change. 

The proposition was unanimously agreed to. 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


Mr. Harry E. Jones said he had very great pleasure in call- 
ing upon the members to express their thanks to the able Chair- 
man. They were fortunate in having the services as President 
of so able an administrator and so good a man of business as 
Sir Hallewell Rogers. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] They knew he had 
enormous private interests, and that his time was absorbed in 
most important works, which were national works in every 
sense. It was remarkable that he should find time to be of 
service to the Birmingham Gas Department, and still more re- 
markable that he should further devote himself to the industry 
by coming to London to join in their counsels. He (Mr. Jones) 
had noticed, as President of the National Gas Council, that Sir 
Hallewell Rogers was unfailing in his attendance there, and 
came always with good, sound, wise judgment and a kindly 
disposition. They were much to be congratulated on having 
him at the head of the Association. 

Mr. D. Mitne Watson, seconding the proposal, agreed that 
it was a very great asset indeed to the gas industry that they 
should have a man like Sir Haliewell Rogers engaged in their 
affairs. He brought new views along. Many of them who 
had spent years in the gas industry liked to be associated with a 
man who had other things to think of, and who brought with 
him something fresh from the outside world. It was to the 
very greatest advantage of the Association and of the industry 
generally to have such a man as Sir Hallewell taking an interest 
in their affairs. Personally, he had the utmost respect for him. 
He never went to see him and talk over business, without 
realizing his breadth of outlook. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said it had been a plea- 
sure to him to do anything he could for the gas industry. The 
growth of the Association was not due to him, but to the Chair- 
man of the Executive and those members who came up month 
after month and did their work. He would like to say how glad 
they were that Mr. Harry Jones had been elected President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. [Applause.] 

Mr. THomas GLOVER (Norwich) proposed a vote of thanks to 
the officers of the Association and to the Committees. — First, 
there was the Chairman of the Executive. They were exceed- 
ingly fortunate in getting such a bold organizer and man for 
devising methods of selling gas as Mr. Goodenough was. No 
doubt there were in the room many older sellers of gas than Mr. 
Goodenough, and many who sold gas successfully before this 
organization was conceived ; but they would be the first to admit 
that Mr. Goodenough had inspired them with a higher standard 
of business, higher conceptions of their duty, and broader views 
in every way. They had benefited greatly by his leadership. 
Then there was the brilliant Editor of the ‘ Bulletin,’ Mrs. 
Cloudesley Brereton. She told them oncé that they did not take 
a sufficiently high view of their duties and their powers to serve 
the public. It was a fact that they were not doing so; and she 
had helped them to better views. They thanked her for her 
inspiring words, and the high tone of the whole thing since she 
had been connected with the Association. Mr. Mason, their 
very efficient Secretary, was an exceptional man for the position. 
They had never had anything but courtesy and kindness from 
him. Mr. Mason had been good enough to go across to Rich- 
mond Terrace morning and afternoon, and receive letters from 
those members who were complaining about the quality of their 
coal, and try to put things in such a way that he (Mr. Glover) 
could promptly supply the Coal Controller and his staff with 
information which would help to correct some of the errors and 
mistakes which Government Departments, it had.been said, 
Were apt to fall into. They were helping to. straighten things 


out, and would continue to do their best to meet the reasonable 
views of those who needed a little assistance, due to the district- 


ing of coal supplies brought about by the necessity of saving 











transport—a scheme they all sympathized with, though some of 
them kicked pretty hard against the allocations of coal. 

Mr. Georce HELps (Nuneaton), in seconding, remarked that 
there was no manner of doubt that they had good officers and 
good Committees. The President had spoken of the anxiety of 
everyone concerned to do that which was right. This none of 
them ever questioned. The doing of the right was another 
thing altogether. That required unity of action; and to bring 
about this doing of right and this unity of action, it was up to 
the rank and file to criticize their officers and their Committees 
in the nicest possible way—straightly, squarely, and without 
any fear. If they got this criticism, there could be no greater 
help. Some people were foolish enough to think that criticism 
was something negative. He did ask everyone to support the 
officers and Committees by criticism. It was a combination of 
officers and men that was required to-day; and if they got this 
combination, nothing on earth could stand against it. 

The vote having been heartily accorded, 

Mr. GOODENOUGH, speaking for the General and Executive 
Committees, thanked the meeting for the vote. He said he 
would like to support what had been said with regard to their 
consultant on all matters upon which a woman of judgment 
and experience could advise them. She was not merely the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Bulletin; ’’ her work was very much wider and 
more useful than that. 

Mr. Mason returned thanks for himself, Mrs. Cloudesley 
Brereton, Mr. Sykes (who, he said, was doing good work be- 
hind the scenes), and the staffs. 

On the proposition of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. Goop- 
ENOUGH, the Council of the Royal Society of Arts were thanked 
for the use of the hall for the meeting. 


_ 


A NEW SOURCE OF MOTIVE POWER. 


A suggestive communication to ‘‘ Natural-Gas and Gasolene,”’ 
by Mr. A. J. Paris, Jun., has reference to the waste of power 
that occurs when gas under pressure is discharged from a high- 
pressure pipe or reservoir, and the possibility of utilizing, not 
only the power represented by the degree of compression, but 
the large reduction in temperature that is induced by the expan- 
sion, which would automatically precipitate nearly the whole of 
the condensable matter that might be present in the gas, and 
also be used for the manufacture of artificial ice, through the 
medium of a brine circulating machine of the usual pattern—all 
of which are obtainable from the power contained in the high- 
pressure gas. 

He remarks that, whether natural or artificial, the whole of 
the power represented by the pressure, with the exception of a 
small fraction required to carry and deliver the gas to the burner, 
is at present entirely wasted. 

Any gas that is under compression will drive a turbine or 
cylinder engine, such as we are accustomed to work by steam. 
It is merely a matter of suitable expansion ; and in a mechanical 
sense 100 lbs. of gas is equally as efficient as 100 Ibs. of steam. 
Instead of reducing the pressure by passing through a loaded 
valve, the high-pressure gas might be supplied to an engine with 
expansion adjusted to discharge the gas at the exhaust at the 
required degree of low pressure. The engine should preferably 
be in duplicate (or possibly there might be a battery of various 
sizes), and could be worked at any time during which there was 
sufficient demand ; and when the consumption was insignificant, 
or the engine power was not required, a bye-pass from the high- 
pressure to. the distributing main would deal with the supply in 
the usual way. In cases of variable or fluctuating demand, 
only the minimum, or perhaps something less, could be passed 
through the engines; and the difference would be taken care of 
by the bye-pass. The power so obtained could be used to the 
best advantage for any local requirement, or it might be applied 
to the generation of electricity ; and in this way power could be 
returned to the compressing station where one is necessary, 
forming a sort of power regenerator. About 4o p.ct. of the 
power at present going to waste could be turned to profitable 
account ; and it could be largely increased by simply pre-heating 
the gas. . 

The temperature of the expanded gas might be kept as low as 
—100° Fahr., which would freeze-out the whole of the condensa- 
ble matters. Immediately at the outlet from the engines would 
be placed suitable collecting and separating devices for the 
— and the stripped gas would pass on to the freezing 
plant. 

All these details were previously known ; but their combination 


in the manner set forth is claimed to be new, and is the subject 
of pending patents. 














; An Amsterdam telegram, dated Saturday, states that Herr 
Kreistag, of Teltow, has decided to buy the Berlin works of the 


Imperial Continental Gas Association for £4,250,000. 

Those railway companies who have gas-lighted railway 
carriages are, says the “‘ Engineer,” likely to experience before 
long a shortage of the oil from which the gas is produced. Ex- 
periments are, therefore, being made on the use of a mixture of 
oil and coal gas, but even an addition of only 25 p.ct. of the 
latter greatly detracts from the illuminating power of the gas. 
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COAL GAS FOR MOTOR-TRACTION.DURING AND AFTER THE WAR. 


The PRESIDENT said they had been dealing with the past ; but 
now they had to talk a little bit about the future. ey were 
pleased to welcome at the meeting a good many gentlemen con- 
nected with the motor industry, who were going to talk about 
the use of coal gas for motor traction during and after the war. 
At Birmingham, unfortunately, owing to the abnormal circum- 
stances, they were not at the present time able to do very much 
in this way. It was perhaps rather a strange thing that he 
should happen to be Chairman of the meeting and also Deputy- 
Chairman of one of the large motor companies. They had ‘also 
present Mr. Shrapnel-Smith, the Economy Officer to the Petro- 
leum Executive, who was prepared to open the discussion. He 
would, however, ask Mr. Goodenough to first make some re- 
marks, so as to indicate the lines on which to go. They wanted 
to help the motor industry ; and the motor industry, he believed, 
wished to help gas if they could. At all events, they wanted to 
get the cheapest fuel; and he could tell them this was gas. 


Tue Lines oF DISCUSSION. 


Mr. F. W. GoopDENouGH thought that the discussion would 
probably be rather in the direction of making clear the points 
that called for consideration, experiment, and research, than 
lead to any definite conclusions upon these points. He need 
say nothing about the practicability of the use of coal gas for 
motors; this was actually established before the war. Trams 
were running on coal gas, he thought, for some twenty years 
before the war; and the suitability of the fuel was clearly recog- 
nized by the motor manufacturers, in the general employment 
of coal gas for the running-in of their engines on the test bench. 
They found, not only lower cost, but also other advantages— 
cleanliness and convenience. In regard to comparative cost, 
the following table, which was exhibited in the room, gave a 
pretty clear indication of what a very wide difference there was 
between the cost of coal gas to-day and the cost of petrol, as it 
would be if one could buy it at the present time. 


Comparative Costs of Coal Gas and Petrol for Motor Fuel. 





Equivalent Cost of Petrol. 
Price of Coal Gas. 





On Basis of 100 c.ft. = 





On Basis of 100 c.ft. = 
| 0°33 Gallon. - o*4 Gallon. 
Per 100 C.Ft. Per Gallon. Per Gallon. 

3d. od. 74d 
34) 104 83 
4 12 10 
44 134 11} 
§ . | 15 124 
54 164 133 
6 | 18 15 
64 } 194 16} 
7 at 17% 
7h 224 183 

24 20 








The principal problem, as they were all aware, was that of 
storage. If this could be satisfactorily solved, there was no 
doubt an enormous future for the use of coal gas for motor 
traction. Mr. Shrapnel-Smith would give them figures bearing 
upon the point which would emphasize in a very marked degree 
the possibilities, if the storage problem could be solved. The 
bags that they now saw moving in a mysterious way about the 
streets in all parts of the country were obviously only a very 
useful makeshift in this time of war. The solution must neces- 
sarily lie in the direction of some container for holding gas under 
pressure, if the use of coal gas was to become general. Metal 
for the making of cylinders presented an insuperable difficulty 
just now, because the Government could not release for the 
manufacture of coal-gas cylinders metal which was urgently 
required for important war work. They were having some 
alternatives submitted for consideration, such as the Wood-Milne 
container. But even should these substitutes for metal prove 
completely satisfactory—and this must obviously be a matter of 
experiment and experience—there would still be during the war 
very great difficulty in obtaining machinery for compression in 
anything like the quantity that would be necessary if this were 
to become the general system. While the war continued, it 
would be for inventors to exercise their ingenuity with regard 
both to containing apparatus and compressing plant, and for the 
gas industry, in conjunction with the motor industry, to try and 
work out all the problems of compression, determine the most 
economical way of securing this compression, and ascertain to 
what extent it would add to the cost of the raw fuel. Another 
suggestion was the use of absorbent material for absorbing gas, 
so that it could be carried in such a way as to occupy very much 
less space than the gas itself. There were certain materials 
which would absorb hydrogen to the extent of 400 or 500 times 
their original volume; but coal gas was a complex gas, not a 
simple gas, and a good deal of research would be required be- 
fore they found a complex absorbent that could be used for the 
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purpose stated. This, again, was one of the points that com- 
mittees now being set up would have to consider. Then in re- 
gard to supplies, he thought they might say that the gas-works 
would be the solution in small towns and villages, though there 
was no reason why garages should not take the question up 
even there. It was, of course, much easier to get at the gas- 
works in a small place, than it would be in the larger towns; 
but when compressed gas came to be the general fuel adopted, 
the gas-works would probably have to handle the business to a 
very great extent, except possibly in the case of the largest 
garages. 
THE LEGAL ASPECT. 


It was, he thought, clear that there was no legal obstacle to the 
re-sale of gas by garages. The powers given to gas under- 
takings were rather in the nature of powers to open streets for 
laying pipes, than in the direction of conferring exclusive rights 
to sell gas. There was no more reason for saying that a garage 
should not sell gas to a customer than that a landlady should 
not sell gas toa lodger. In cities and large towns, the difficulty 
in regard to gas-works was not only distance from main roads, 
but the fact that physically the works in many cases were quite 
incapable of dealing with any volume of traffic of motor-cars 
coming in to get supplies. This was certainly a very real diffi- 
culty in London. If motor-cars in any considerable numbers 
wanted to go to his Company’s works to fill up, the Company 
would be obliged to say that accommodation did not permit. At 
the present time, lists were being prepared of available points of 
supply ; and this information would be kept up to date, and be 
accessible to those users of motor vehicles who might desire it. 
He took it there would be no difficulty about signs being adopted 
for display at places where coal gas was available, just as there 
were signs to indicate where one could obtain petrol. 


METERS AND THE PRIORITY DEPARTMENT. 


A difficulty in regard to supply from garages was the meter. 
At gas-works, probably, people would be content to take the 
cubic capacity of the bag, and base their charges upon this. 
They would not go through the formality of metering the sup- 
ply ; but when it came to selling through a third party, meters 
were obviously essential. All meters for the purpose must be of 
large capacity—able to pass from 25 to 50 c.ft. a minute, which 
meant a 200 to 500 light meter; and a point to be borne in mind 
was that the meter-connections must be made in such a way 
that the meter would not be allowed to race. In supplying into 
a flexible bag, there was practically no back-pressure ; and if 
they allowed the gas to pass as fast as the meter would let it go 
through the open end, the meter would be working to five or 
six times its proper capacity, and passing perhaps 25 p.ct. of gas 
unregistered. There were, of course, meters on the market 
which passed larger quantities of gas than the ordinary dry or 
wet meters. “He meant meters of the ‘‘ Rotary ’’ and inferential 
type; but they were not legal instruments for the sale of gas. 
They would not pass the test under the Sale of Gas Act. A 
question that had to be considered was whether they should try 
to get the Board of Trade to use their powers under the De- 
fence of the Realm Act to permit .of such meters being em- 
ployed, provided they were correct within the limits to which 
they were likely to be used. This was one possibility, though 
even then the output of these meters he thought would be 
nothing like equal to the demand that seemed to be arising. 
The other point that came in in connection with meters was the 
question of getting priority from the Government for the 
material, and assistance with regard to the labour required for 
the manufacture of the larger meters. The Priority Depart- 
ment had recently rationed the meter makers with material 
sufficient to deal with their normal business, or nearly so, in the 
matter of repairs, and for the supply of a limited number of new 
meters. He knew that the Priority Department had taken up 
the position at the start that, having given this ration, they 
could not allow any more material for motor supplies. Perhaps, 
however, if a little pressure was brought to bear on the Depart- 
ment, and it was pointed out that these meters called for a con- 
siderable amount of material and labour which could not be 
withdrawn from the ordinary work of the meter makers (on 
which the figures for the ration were based) without serious 
dislocation of the gas industry, they might get the matter re- 
adjusted. They should certainly ask Mr. Shrapnel-Smith to do 
what he could. Of course, he was not criticizing the Priority 
Department ; for they had an almost impossible task to perform. 
He felt very sorry for the able men controlling it. They were 
very reasonable, and anxious to do what they could for the 
industry, while doing their best for the country. The Associa- 
tion must not throw stones; but they could try just a little 
well-justified pressure. 


MORE ABOUT STANDARDIZATION. 


Then the question had to be considered of standardization of the 
connections between the gas supply and the motors. Two-inch 
had been suggested as the standard size; but he thought per- 
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haps a little further consideration might be required as to 
whether they should not go up to 3-in. Meantime, it was a 
great advantage if there was a length of flexible hose used, 
which could be pushed over such connections as existed. Then 
there was the question of selling gas by the capacity of the bag. 
It would be a great advantage if they could get the Weighis 
and Measures authorities to undertake the work of gauging the 
capacity of the bags, and having the figures marked plainly 
upon them. He did not think it would be practicable to simply 
assume a particular car as taking a particular quantity of gas; 
for the bag on the car might be changed. What was needed 
was some Official marking on the bag, on which the gas-works 
could base their charges. Then came the point as to charge. 
Personally, he thought the best method was to make an in- 
clusive charge per 100 c.ft., to cover the ordinary price of gas, 
with attendance and other expenses added, and allowing a 
margin of profit to the garages. From 13d. to 2d. per 100 c.ft. 
added to the price of gas was, he thought, about right. 


COMMITTEE WORK. 


Committees were being set up to deal with the matters of which 
he had been speaking. The Commercial Motor Users’ Associa- 
tion had set up a Committee, which they had invited repre- 
sentatives of the British Commercial Gas Association and the 
National Gas Council to join. The Government were forming a 
Committee also; and that morning the Executive of their own 
Association had resolved to constitute themselves a Committee 
for dealing with the matter from the gas industry’s point of 
view, so far as the Association could be of assistance. As this 
Committee would be represented on that of the Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association, and possibly also on the Government 
Committee, they would get an interlinking of all the interests 
involved, which he hoped would lead to a prompt and satisfac- 
tory solution of all the difficulties. Schemes had been already 
drafted and put forward both in the North of England and the 
Manchester district ; but, while appreciating the work that had 
been put into these schemes, he hoped they were not going to 
deal with this thing by districts, but by means ‘of a national 
scheme, so that there would be standardization of policy and 
work throughout the country. This would be the most satis- 
factory solution to the motor industry. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”’] They 
wanted unity of action—which led to efficiency always. 


AN OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. E. S. SHRAPNEL-Smitu (Economy Officer to the Petroleum 
Executive) said that before he proceeded to open the discussion 
on the invitation of the President, he had a condensed official 
announcement to make. He wished, in the first place, speaking 
on behalf of Mr. Walter Long and Prof. Cadman, to say that 
the Petroleum Executive much appreciated the assistance which 
had been, and was being, rendered by the British Commercial Gas 
Association in the matter of co-ordination of effort to economize 
petrol. It was obviously necessary that any Government pro- 
gramme to encourage the adoption of gas traction must pay 
due regard to the relative state of supply and demand in each 
separate area. “The ready help of the Association had placed the 
Petroleum Executive in possession of lists showing : (1) Where 
there could be no relief of the petrol situation by recourse to gas 
traction ; (2) where such relief must be small, and conditional 
on priority of use; and (3) where excess of production justified 
active propaganda. He could say personally, as the Officer to 
the Pétroleum Executive entrusted with the duty of doing all 
that was possible to economize petrol, that the help he had so far 
received through the instrumentality of the Association had very 
materially lightened his work. It was a pleasure to him to in- 
form them that their Association would be given two representa- 
tives on Mr. Long’s Committee on Gas Traction. [Applause.] 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF PETROL AND GAS. 


They would not expect him to say anything about the early use 
of these gas-traction motors, except that their limitations were 
due, not to any failure of gas as a fuel, but to the elementary 
construction of the engines in these vehicles. The gas tramcars 
at Neath, and the previous experience between Lytham and 
Blackpool, were known to them. Anybody who sought to con- 
demn gas traction because of the results attained in these cases, 
Was going on a false hypothesis. As to comparative costs of 
petrol and gas, he thought Mr. Goodenough had been extremely 
modest in putting forward 100 c.ft. of gas as equal to 0°33 gallon 
of petrol. Even with stripped gas, this was, within his (the 
speaker’s) knowledge, being exceeded; and the 100 c.ft. equal 
'00'4 gallon of petrol, which was 250 c.ft. equal to a gallon, was 
4 very safe figure, even with gas that fell below 500 B.Th.U. 
In the case of the Grimsby street tramways, for instance, where 
they were using partly unstripped gas and partly stripped gas, 
they had got down to the equivalent of 210 c.ft. to the gallon 
over a long period; and this was not the best result in his 
Possession. He thought the right-hand scale on the table was 


a safe one, and trusted this was the one on which the Associa- 
tion would proceed. 


THE QUESTION OF STORAGE. 


As to storage, the Gas Traction Committee would no doubt have 
Put before it in due course the fullest information in regard to 
absorbents, 

differ 


fabric and rubber containers, cylinders made out of 
ent qualities of steel and according to different methods 





of production, and last, but he ventured to think by. no means 
least, the possibilities due to liquefaction. Those of them who 
had come in contact with the methods of commercial handling 
of liquid air, must know that, although with coal gas there were 
difficulties due to its not being a simple gas, storage of gas in 
a vacuum-jacketed bottle presented possibilities for traction, 
coupled with very light weight for conveyance in the vehicle. 
He suggested therefore that liquid gas presented one of the 
directions in which something might be done, Compression on 
a large scale, however, was an after-war problem. If they got 
the cylinders, they could not obtain compression plants; and it 
therefore appeared as though no encouragement could properly 
be given to developments on the compression side at the moment. 
As to gas-bags, he was pleased to say that, on certain repre- 
sentations made by him last week, the Petroleum Executive had 
moved the Local Government Board to draft an Order, which he 
hoped would be issued inside the next fortnight, sanctioning the 
use of trailers up to a certain maximum weight without sacri- 
fice of speed, for carrying gas for the propulsion of the vehicle. 
As to weight with cylinders, taking it that 1000 c.ft. might in- 
volve as much as 14 cwt. in metal, using only mild steel. When 
they could employ high tensile steel, they ought to get the corre- 
sponding weight down by at least 60 or 70 p.ct. With regard to 
the expression of weights, no doubt it would be a good plan to 
declare them per 1000 c.ft. of free gas in all cases, for the con- 
venience of ready assimilation by those who did not possess 
technical knowledge—and they had to speak to many such. If 
they had a 4-ton motor lorry, and were prepared to run it as a 
3-tonner, they would save more by using coal gas instead of 
petrol than they would by running a heavier vehicle. What he 
meant was that they might use a 4-ton vehicle with a 3-ton load 
and run it more cheaply, including cylinders, on coal gas than a 
3-ton lorry on petrol; so that the weight question was not in 
any way prohibitive. 
PRIORITY AND SUPPLIES. 


Now he came to matters which were perhaps of more direct 
interest to them; and these were the questions of priority and 
supplies. Their supplies at the present moment were dependent 
upon coal, plant, and labour. In so far as the coal problem 
affected any definite and useful programme for gas traction, he 
was entitled to say that, following a conference with Mr. Guy 
Calthrop, the Coal Controller, if it could be proved to him that 
it depended upon coal, he had. promised his assistance; and he 
was satisfied that this promise was not an idle one. In refer- 
ence to plant and labour, they were doing what they could in 
support of the arguments that had already been put forward by 
a department which was more concerned, if possible, than even 
the Petroleum Executive in this matter—the High Explosives 
Department. They were urging that there was a case for the 
reinforcement of gas-works labour, and particularly retort-house 
labour, from the army; but, of course, the final decision rested 
with those who had more of the necessary facts before them than 
any single Department had. When one came to priority, he 
must agree with Mr. Goodenough that nothing could be done at 
the moment. He had discussed the question of priority for 
meters with Mr. Edgar Jones and his immediate assistants ; and 
they took the view that their new rationing arrangement could 
not be disturbed at any rate for the present, and so the manu- 
facturers must themselves divide the metal allocated tothem. Of 
course, the difficulty about the use of ‘‘ Rotary ’’ and inferential 
meters, instead of ordinary types, could be got over. It must 
be remembered that they had to go back to 1859 for the control 
of the sale of gas. This seemed “a little hoary ’’ now; and if 
the Association would draft any amendment or any Order to be 
set against the regulations of the Act as regarded meters, and 
would send it on to the Petroleum Executive, they would take 
the necessary steps to put it forward, and endorse it as a tem- 
porary measure. The Executive were perhaps not themselves 
competent to draw up such an amendment, and so would leave 
it to the Association to tell them what they wanted. 


It IS WISE TO GO SLOWLY. 


The broad view of the Petroleum Executive in this matter was 
that it was wise to go slowly over the coming winter. Gas 
undertakings were at the period of a maximum load such as 
they had not known before ; and priority might perhaps have to 
apply, not only to materials, but to the class of customer they 
served. It was quite conceivable that (say) the Ministry of Muni- 
tions might be able to show a very strong case for putting its 
claims to a supply in front of certain others. They did not, of 
course, want to put into force any new system of this kind, if it 
could be prevented ; but though he was an advocate of gas trac- 
tion, he was quite prepared to see the necessity for putting it in 
its proper place. The return the Department had received from 
the Association—which Mr. Mason, the Secretary, had got to- 
gether in amazingly quick time—showed that there were certain 
areas where it was their duty to stop the gas traction movement, 
and to inform Mr. Edgar Jones that, in these particular districts, 
not only was it hopeless to try to get help by using gas, but that 
he must be more generous there in his allocation of petrol. At 
the other end of the scale, there might be places—such as sea- 
side towns—that were not up to their full load; and there they 
might advise Sir Evan Jones to consider stopping even the sup- 
ply of petrol already allocated, until they had used all the coal 
gas available. The Petroleum Executive were in a position to 
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put matters before various Departments, and, as they hoped, to 
serve the interests of the country by supplying accurate infor- 
mation from every branch; and he did feel that, being in touch 
with the British Commercial Gas Association, they were very 
well placed as regarded the gas industry. Perhaps, if they went 
slowly through the winter, when summer came, and the de- 
velopment of consumption was desired in more places than now, 
they might encourage the use of coal gas for touring cars— 
which would be the last act of bravery at the present time. On 
the question of priority, transport vehicles must have prior sup- 
ply. Where help had been given for priority, it had been on 
condition that none of the supplies should be used for private 
matoring. The Petroleum Executive were not asking gas 
undertakings to do anything otherwise than to deal with these 
matters of fresh demand in their right priority, of which very 
often in their own area the gas people were the best judges. 
They must not look upon this proposal to develop the consump- 
tion of coal gas for traction purposes as by any means merely a 
wartime expedient, though the flexible gasholder on top of the 
vehicle was. It was fortunately cheap enough to buy one of 
these containers, run on coal gas for three months, and then 
throw it away. This was a great point in its favour. But after 
the war, developments in connection with gas traction would, 
he was convinced, proceed on sound commercial and economical 
lines. To give some idea of the magnitude of the problem, he 
took it that, for the year from Oct. 1, 1918, to Sept. 30, 1919, 
another million tons of coal, representing 12,000 million c.ft. 
of gas, would be required to replace the 48 million gallons of 
petrol used for this purpose which had to be brought overseas. 
So they were dealing with a subject which, although it repre- 
sented perhaps only 5} p.ct. on the coal now retorted in gas- 
works, was a material figure from the point of view of added 
turnover—when they could turn it over. 


OTHER VIEWS. 


Mr. WattTeR Wotsey (Managing Director of Thomas Tilling, 
Ltd:), referring to the table dealt with in Mr. Goodenough’s 
remarks, said there was only one criticism he would like to 
offer, and it was in connection with the relative power values 
of petrol and coal gas. His experience went to show that coal 
gas only had about 80 p.ct. efficiency as compared with petrol ; 
and he thought this tended to modify the somewhat optimistic 
statements of whoever was responsible for the chart. 

Mr. W. F. Frencu (Chairman of the Brighton, Hove, and 
Preston United Omnibus Co., Ltd.,) remarked that Mr. Shrapnel- 
Smith had taken an immense amount of interest in this pro- 
blem ; and it was really due to him that the matter had got so 
far. He (the speaker) had had nothing like success in any- 
thing he had touched in connection with it. He did not agree 
with the table that had just been alluded to. From his experi- 
ence, it was altogether an unfair comparison. ‘The cost of the 
necessary installation for supplying gas had to be considered. 
‘Then there was the convenience of supply. In some places there 
were no gas-works; and there were also companies who were 
reluctant to supply gas—having difficulty in keeping abreast 
with existing demands. He also found the methods of charging 
were most crude. One had to supply a driver with a certain 
amount of money on Monday; and-he had to pay for his gas all 
the week. This was a disadvantage. The charge was so much 
per 100 c.ft. or part thereof ; so that if the bag contained 110 c.ft., 
he had to pay for 200 c.ft., with an additional 6d. for the trouble. 
This should all be added to the comparison. The present con- 
tainers were undoubtedly crude, and in a high wind gave all 
kinds of trouble. He had been trying for the last three months 
the use of semi-rigid containers ; and this was the best method 
he had come across. He built a box on top of the vehicle, and 
made this gas-tight inside, and then fitted a suitable sheet on 
the top. This could be made of any desired height. ‘There 
would be a great difficulty in using compressed gas, even if they 
could get compressors. Reducing valves for steam were all 
right; but for gas, he had had no success with reducing valves. 
Mr. Shrapnel-Smith had hinted at a possible stoppage of petrol 
in some places; but this would dislocate business. He hoped 
no drastic steps would be taken, because of business men who 
had large interests in the haulage concerns. They must go 
slowly. 

Tue NEED FoR A Prorer Price. 


Mr. Titomas GLover (Norwich) said it was necessary that 
they should charge a sufficient price. It was very easy to fall 
into the error of starting with too low a price. They had to 
remember that there would be some service in attendance. 
When filling these containers, a man must read the meter, turn 
on the valve, read the meter again, and make out an account. 
Also—and this was an important item—large meters were re- 
quired for a very intermittent service. He suggested that, to 
cover all this, 6d. per 100 c.ft. [including of course the supply 
of the gas itself] was not too low; and it would be a nice 
round figure, and one easy to calculate. With regard to the 


general question, those of them who were experimenting in 
the driving of commercial wagons by coal gas had not yet 
reached the success which they attained by the use of liquid fuel. 
They had not derived the power out of the gas which would 
ensure a wagon climbing a very steep gradient with (say) 14 or 





or it might be due to the very imperfect form of fitting which 
regulated the charge. Im some cases there was no regulation 
of the gas. It would have been of the greatest assistance to 
them if a set of fittings could have been exhibited in the room, 
showing the best method of getting the mixture and regulating 
it for the different speeds of the engine and the different loads it 
had to carry. They all recognized that the gas-bag was a tem- 
porary, clumsy, and unsightly expedient, and desired very much 
to find a light-weight capacious cylinder, which would carry 
gas safely at about 1000 lbs. pressure, and would not be apt to 
blow the attendants to pieces. He was not altogether despair- 
ing of finding or getting made a cylinder which would require a 
very small quantity of metal, with outside wrappings of some 
waterproof textile material (thus giving strength with light- 
ness), about 4 ft. long and 12 in. or so diameter, which could be 
conveniently carried on the motor in groups of three or more, 
But the trouble came in again of finding a useful compressor 
which could be improvised without calling on the Priority De- 
partment to give them priority for new machines, which at this 
stage of things could not be made. It had been suggested that 
disused engines from motor-cars could be converted into com- 
pressors; and he thought there was something in this, because 
the cylinders were made to withstand very high pressures sud- 
denly imposed. They were water-cooled; and they were in 
fours. If the first one was taken at its ordinary area, and each 
successive one reduced, and the thing was suitably driven, he 
thought they could get a four-step compressor which would pro- 
bably enable them to obtain the pressure which he had sug- 
gested, or some modification of it. These were points he would 
like to see rapidly followed up. ‘There was great need for them 
to give every help to this movement for aiding the carrying on 
of the industries and trade of the country. It was essential that 
the commercial motor should be kept going. 

Captain Lyon-THomson (Vice-Chairman of the Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association) said it was very gratifying to find 
Mr. Shrapnel-Smith and his department were taking such a far- 
sighted view of this intricate problem. There was, however, 
one question he would like to ask, and that was, should there 
be any wide extension of the use of gas for vehicles, was there 
likely to be any shortage of materials for the construction of the 
containers? In both textiles and solutions there was employed 
a certain amount of petrol. There was one class of work with 
which he had been intimately connected, to which gas traction 
lent itself particularly, and this was municipal work. The 
rounds of such vehicles usually amounted to only seven or eight 
miles, and they were never more than a mile or two from their 
centre; so that they could with safety run on a much smaller 
margin as regarded supply. In the case of refuse carts, some 
difficulty would probably be found—though he believed it had 
been met in the North—about canopies or headgear interfering 
with the gantries and shoots, which were not built in anticipa- 
tion of such a thing. ‘The difficulty of different-sized containers, 
he thought, could be got over by an arrangement of cock, 
stamped by the Board of Trade or the Weights and Measures 
Department, which, each time the tap was turned, would repre- 
sent (say) a full charge of 300 c.ft., or whatever the vehicle was 
fitted for. 

Mr. Sipney GarckE (Managing Director of the British Auto- 
mobile Traction Co., Ltd.), said he had been trying gas for some 
time; and he was inclined to think that one of the great difli- 
culties was length of run on a charge, which was particularly 
felt in the case of the omnibus system in the country. Another 
difficulty was the power. There was no doubt they lost a cer- 
tain percentage of power—from 15 to 20 p.ct. in most of their 
experiments. They might have a larger vehicle, and load it 
less, for goods ; but in the case of passengers, this was imposs!- 
ble. The vehicle his firm were running was the maximum size 
they could run under the law at a reasonable speed ; and it was 
necessary to run it to carry the number of passengers which 
were required to make the business pay. These difficulties were 
not by any means insurmountable. They were progressing, 
and obtaining greater power than was thought possible at first. 
But these two drawbacks, and others, could all be reduced to 
the question of cost ; and it would be a great pity for the mem 
bers of the Association to assume that owners would pay practl 
cally any price suggested. One gentleman had mentioned 55- 
per 1000 c.ft. He thought if members started charging prices 
based on this average—even if it was a maximum, it was too 
high—they might get business at the present moment, when 
probably they did not want it, but they would not compete with 
petrol after the war. He took it that the gas industry was most 
anxious to build-up a permanent business ; and, if so, they should 
charge as moderate a price as they could in the circumstances: 

Frequent stops for re-charging meant that the mileage acconr 
plished by the car per day was lower than with petrol ; and the 
cost of working was therefore necessarily higher in other items 
than fuel. With regard to power, vehicles were running on @ 
lower gear for a much greater percentage of their mileage ; an¢ 
the effect had been in certain cases that they had worn-out car 
undoubtedly quicker than they would have done had they t 
mained on high gear for the whole time. Again, some $45 
undertakings, perhaps, did not appreciate the wear and tear on 
the containers. The bags were very expensive, and were not 
gas-tight for more than three or four months at the outside. 
After about this time, it paid to throw them away. They were 
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This might be due to the mixture being wrong, 
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did not come along, they would have to take their vehicles off, 
because they could not make ends meet. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE NORTH. 


Mr. T. Harvie (Newcastle-on-Tyne) pointed out that they 
must not lose sight of the fact that gas had been used, and was 
being used, with economy, in running omnibuses. In any town 
where there were mains laid throughout. the whole district, the 
simplest thing for the omnibus companies to do would be to put 
in connections of their own. Then they would have a supply at 
the ordinary rate. This was all the gas undertakings would 
want, provided the users fixed their own meters, and took over 
all the costs entailed. In a district where this had been done, 
the economies had been so great that the authorities who were 
doing it—it was a corporation—had not the slightest doubt that 
they would be able to pay the whole of the extra expenses to 
which they had been put in fixing bags and installing meters for 
the supply, out of the saving in running costs. As to the weight 
of material to be carried if cylinders were adopted, there was no 
doubt one would be able to run with fewer passengers without 
altering the total load to be carried, and would run more econo- 
mically than they were doing now on petrol. As to the drivers 
of commercial motors having to take money to purchase gas, 
and the possible chance of leakage in this way, in the North of 
England they had suggested that books of tickets should be 
printed, each ticket representing 1d., and there being 240 in a 
book, and that these books be given to drivers. ‘These books 
would be accepted at their face value by any gas undertaking 
within a certain area. In this way the man would not be com- 
pelled to carry any cash. It had been found in using gas, not 
that the wear and tear was greater, but that it was very much 
less. With reference to governors for high-pressure cylinder 
receivers, he did not think it should be expected that a governor 
could -be produced at a moment’s notice, for a purpose which 
was new, and which there had been so littlé chance of develop- 
ing. But such a governor would come along, when it was 
necessary to use gas at high-pressure in cylinders. 

More Avout Meters. 


Mr. F. G. Cockey, the Chairman of the Meter Section of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, said the meter makers were 
willing to do all they could to advance the output of meters, and 
to make any modification for the purpose. He could not see 
why inferential meters should not be used by agreement. ‘The 
rationing question had been settled; but the details at present 
were a little in doubt. They were not at all clear as to the 
extent to which they were entitled to take advantage of this 
scheme in supplying new meters for special cases. If they could 
get a definite expression on this point, it would be of great 
assistance to them. If they could have a definite pronounce- 
ment that meters for the purpose of supplying gas to com- 
mercial motor vehicles might be taken as having priority over 
those for any other new service, this would help them very 
much, At present the meter makers were apparently left as 
the sole arbiters with regard to what was a special purpose for 
which they might supply a new meter; and a definite statement 
of the kind he had indicated would be of great assistance. The 
difficulty was not only in materials, but in labour. The supply 
of skilled men was very much limited. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Mr. P. P. Cuannon (Haywards Heath) said he thought the 
system of carrying low-pressure gas in bags on top of the vehicle 
would continue for a good many years yet—at all events in the 
country districts. The ideal method was undoubtedly the use 
of small cylinders storing gas at high pressure ; but it would: be 
many years before country gas-works would be fitted-up with 
compressors capable of re-charging such cylinders. Another 
system was dissolved gas, similar to what was used for acety- 
lene for lighting. ‘There the gas had not to be put under so 
high a pressure as it would be in the small storage cylinders. 
One disadvantage was that while an absorbent material could 
be found for hydrogen, at the moment there was nothing which 
Would take up coal gas as a compound gas. Was this a serious 
objection? Was it not possible to extract the hydrogen from 
the coal gas, and use it absorbed? There would then remain 
the heavier hydrocarbons, which could be utilized on the gas- 
Works instead of the oil for water gas, or they might be carried 
on the motor and used to enrich the mixture when an extra 
heavy load came on the engine. Difficulties when climbing hills 
had been referred to, and with hydrogen this defect would be 
still more marked ; but with the hydrocarbons left unabsorbed 
and used as he suggested, as much power might be developed in 
the engine as with petrol. With reference to measurement, one 
Proposal was that they should take the capacity of the bags. 
this was all very well if the bag was empty ; but cars came in 
or charging with the bags not empty, and then difficulty arose. 





REPLIES TO Pornts RAISED. 


Mr, SHRAPNEL-SMITH said that, on the question of power, of 
curse it was proved that an unaltered petrol engine only gave 
© to 85 p.ct. on coal gas, applied without any particular adjust- 
ment. But with a little care, and adjustment of the admission 
of the g: The figure he had in 


c 


: as, the power could be improved. 
mind when he accepted the table as correct was not based on 
Felative powers, but on actual performance on the road. In 








some cases under certain conditions, it might be convenient to 
use a little petrol, which was quite easy ; but with regard to the 
question generally of power on hills, experience at Edinburgh 
(which was not a city without hills) might be quoted. There 
were some very big motor buses—single deckers—carrying 36 
people. The whole of these were run on gas, except about two 
vehicles on very long routes. They had 26 motor buses on coal 
gas, averaging 41 c.ft. per mile for the whole service. This made 
246 c.ft. of Edinburgh gas equal to a gallon; the previous con- 
sumption having been 6 miles per gallon of petrol. So that in 
a very hilly city they had arrived at the ratio which he asked the 
members to accept as correct. Mr. French’s disappointment 
with regard to coal gas might have some explanation under- 
lying it which he might not wish to present to the members. 
There was no general and unconditional programme proposed 
to the country or to the Association for the universal application 
of coal gas. There must be picking and choosing in respect of 
the right class of use and the areas which could take on the 
load. But one did feel encouraged in knowing that at the 
moment there were in service and on order for delivery within 
the next few weeks upwards of 2000 flexible gas containers. 
This was a very satisfactory beginning. As to price of gas, he 
hoped members would limit any such charge as even 4d. per 
100 c.ft., much less 6d., to the occasional user, rather than in- 
flict it upon the regular customer, who took the gas by means 
of his own pipe. As to economy, experience in Grimsby showed 
a saving of 4,1 a day per bus. There were various points to be 
set against it in the matter of incidental expenses, coupled with 
the fact that the gas at Grimsby, he believed, was not stripped. 
There were a great many difficulties in the gas industry. He 
did not come as representing the Petroleum Executive without 
recognizing the troublés with which members were confronted. 
There was no general priority for gas containers. If a particu- 
lar maker wanted to know what his priority was, he had to find 
out the purpose and origin of his order. ‘Then he got a proper 
priority. He quite agreed with the views expressed as to muni- 
cipal transport. The Petroleum Executive were not gas ex- 
perts. He would take recommendations from the industry, and 
put them forward to the Gas Traction Committee. This was 
not to be a ‘‘ Burying Committee,’’ but an active Committee, to 
help gas on. Though the Committee might not report for a 
considerable period, it would from meeting to meeting no doubt 
give instructions that certain departments that could help in 
this matter should be asked to do so, 

Mr. FRANKLIN THorP (Manchester) said he had hoped to put 
some suggestions before the meeting ; but as time was short, he 
would hand them to the Press. All difficulties in connection 
with the use of ‘‘ Rotary ’’ meters had been overcome. [Mr. 
Thorp’s statement will be found below. ] 

The PRESIDENT proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Shrapnel-Smith for the able manner in which he had dealt with 
the matter and the great help he had given to the members. 

Mr. GOODENOUGH, who seconded, said that, with regard to 
80 p.ct. in engines impairing the comparison on the table, they 
should bear in mind that 210 c.ft. per gallon was based on actual 
working experience, and that even if they corrected this 210 c.ft. 
as being 8o p.ct. to 100 p.ct. it would only bring it to 262 c.ft. 
Mr. French referred to installation costs of putting in meters 
and apparatus for supplying one’s own cars as running-up the 
outlay and vitiating the table. But he forgot that one would 
have to set against the installation cost the fact that there would 
be saved any extra charge by the gas company which would be 
made if the car went to the works to be filled. Absence of 
facilities-was spoken of. Well, they were only at the beginning ; 
and such a discussion as they had just had would opeu the eyes 
of a great many gas managers to the necessity of making pro- 
vision for charging vehicles. In connection with the charge to 
be made, it must not be forgotten that the price and quality of 
gas at the present time was a war price and quality. When the 
war was over, they hoped the price would go down and the 
quality would go up. But taking present prices in his own 
Company’s district, the ordinary price of gas was 4d. per 100 
c.ft., equivalent to petrol at 1od., and they charged 6d. in order 
to cover the expenses, which equalled petrol at 1s. 3d. Obvi- 
ously when the war was over this 6d. would come down. The 
reference made to the length of stop for filling undoubtedly 
pointed to a drawback, which they wanted to bear in mind when 
deciding on a standard connection. This should be big enough 
to fill the bags rapidly. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 

A Memper: That is more or less controlled by the size of the 
main. 

Mr. GOoODENOUGH : On no gas-works is there difficulty about 
a 3-in. supply. 

Mr. SHRAPNEL-SMITH, returning thanks, said that the vote 
should have been accorded to Mr. Goodenough; and he would 
therefore ask those present to accord him a similar vote. 


A Written Communication from Mr. Franklin Thorp, of the Rotary 
Meter Company, Ltd., of Manchester. 


It. seems to me, when considering the question of the use of 
gas for motor traction, that in time of war our first thoughts 
should be how best to utilize the conditions that obtain at the 
moment; and the second consideration should be, how present 
arrangements could best be made to fit in with probable develop- 
ments. Now, the great advantage of gas is that it is practically 
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universal; and, although critics may say it varies very much, 
yet we may take it that, for all practical purposes, it is a stan- 
dard article. In this respect, gas has many advantages over 
electrical supply, which is of varying voltages and phases. 
High-pressure gas, as it is generally known, is obtainable only 
in a comparatively few places, and even there the pressure is so 
small as to be negligible. For the purpose of consideration, 
therefore, we may take ordinary low-pressure gas as our start- 
ing point as a universal source of supply. To make the most 
use of this supply, as gas engineers we must find the best 
method of its distribution to users of motive power. We con- 
sider that any scheme to be acceptable should embody the 
following : 
1.--Gas should be obtainabie on all main roads, and the filling 
stations should not be at too great distances apart. 

2.—That the supply should be obtainable at all times, without 
the necessity of an attendant being present, and generally 
should be as universal and as simple as a telephone call 
box. 

3.—That the supply should be such that a 500 ft. supply could 

be obtained in a few minutes—that is to say, the gas-bags 
should be filled in the same time that petrol can be 
obtained. 

The first of these conditions is met by the present gas-mains 
being fitted with simple connections in the same way that 
hydrants are fitted to water-mains for the supply of water to 
steam-driven vehicles. The second condition could be met by 
the installation of a prepaid coin or token arrangement; the 
purchaser connecting-up his hose and, by placing in his coin or 
token, obtaining his supply. The third condition is met by 
having a measuring arrangement connected to the coin appara- 
tus which will pass gas at the normal pressure at the rate of 
6000 c.ft. per hour. 

There is no difficulty in any of the arrangements mentioned 
provided the prepayment and measuring mechanism can be sup- 
plied at a reasonable cost. A prepayment arrangement attached 
to a Rotary meter enables this to be done in the space of about 
18 in. cubed. If, as is suggested by the Manchester Association, 
a meter to measure only 1500 ft. per hour is necessary, the whole 
arrangement would not occupy more than about 1 ft. cubed, 
and could be installed for about £12 10s. The question of 
whether coins or tokens should be used is a matter of opinion ; 
but our feeling is that the token offers many advantages. In 
the first case, coin attachments distributed largely over the 
country, which would contain coin of the realm—principally in 
sixpences and shillings—would be a great inducement for petty 
pilfering. Tokens would not offer this temptation; but it has 
been advanced that washers or tin discs might be used in place 
of tokens. This certainly is a serious objection; but we are 
proposing a special form of token suggested by the serrations 
of a Yale lock. The slot in the coin attachment would be made 
so that only the definite shaped token could be inserted. The 
token would be one that could not easily be copied, and the cost 
of copying it would be almost the value of the article itself. 
This token should be universal, and of the same monetary value 
at all places. The varying price of gas, however, would be met 
by setting the meters in the different districts so that the value 
of the token was represented by the necessary number of feet. 
Each token would bear the name of the company who issued 
it, and each quarter the tokens would be sent to a clearing 
house, where the necessary money would be allocated to the 
various companies. One of the incidental advantages of the 
token is that the companies are in possession of the money 
sometimes for considerable periods before they actually supply 
the commodity. The objection, in our mind, to filling bags 
according to their marked capacity is that it is necessary to have 
an attendant in charge, and also that a motorist does not desire 
to run his bag empty before he fills up again. In the meter we 
have designed, we have provided for the following points : 

1.—That the meter is accurate between certain maximum and 

minimum quantities, and below the minimum quantity 
gas cannot be obtained. [We re expecting within the 
next few days to have a meter of this type stamped under 
the ‘* Sale of Gas Act.’’] 

2.—That the valve shall close suddenly and completely when 

the quantity paid for has been taken. 

3.-—That the flow of gas shall be large at normal pressures. 

4.—That in case any gas paid for is left over when a consumer 

has filled his reservoir, this shall be retained for the bene- 
fit of the supplier. 

5.—That the meter is small in bulk, cheap, and practically 

indestructible. It is made of cast iron, does not contain 
any liquid, and is not affected by ordinary weather con- 
ditions. 

As the industry develops, compression in some form or another 
will be adopted. The arrangements as suggested would be 
quite in order, when this time arrives, if the motors are fitted 
with their own compressors—either as separate attachments or 
one of the cylinders of the engine being used for the purpose. 
This will not, in any way, interfere with the erection of special 
compressing stations in various large centres. In connection 
with the filling arrangement, we would suggest that, in the 
connection attached to the meter, a back-pressure valve be fitted, 
such that when the hose of the vehicle is disconnected from the 
meter connection the valve closes and prevents any gas passing 
to the atmosphere. 





——— 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Oct. 31.] 
Nos. 15,274—15,691. 





BENTLEY, N. K.—‘‘ Gas bags or reservoirs for storing and supply- 
ing gas to internal-combustion engines.’’ No. 15,585. 

BLAKOE, R.—‘‘ Means of controlling and retaining gas-bags, &c.; 
the same being used to act as a compressor.’’ No. 15,513. 

BUTTERWORTH, T. S.—‘‘ Gas storage tanks or cylinders.”’ No, 
15,646. 

Curtis, G. A. 
No. 15,291. 

Dawe, G. S.—‘‘ Rotary gas-engine.’’ No. 15,326. 

DEMPSTER & SoNs, R.—‘‘ Manufacture of gas in vertical retorts.” 
No. 15,662. 

FLETCHER, F. P.—‘‘ Ovens and hot-cupboards heated by gas.” 
No. 15,393- 

GLovER, S.—‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ No. 15,396. 

HARPER, J. W.—‘‘ Receptacles for gas under pressure for motor- 
vehicles.”” No. 15,437. 

HInNMAN, C. W. & W. H.—‘‘ Gas-meters.”? No. 15,424. 

KILNER, R. R.—‘‘ Collapsible gas-containers for automobiles, 
&e.’’ No. 15,389. 

MELLor, F.—‘*‘ Mechanical ash-cleaner for gas-producers.’’ No, 
15,377: 

RINGWOOD, T. B.—‘‘ Multiple-way cocks.’? No. 15,312. 

ROBERTON, J.—‘‘ Charging and discharging vertical retorts for 
distillation of coal, shale, &c.’? No. 15,284. 

RUSSELL, R.—‘‘ Gas-bags.’’ No. 15,535. 

SCHNACKENBERG, K.—‘* Devices for preventing gas explosions in 
gas-pipes of coke-ovens.’? No. 15,539. 

SHaw, B.—‘‘ Gas-containers for motor-vchicles.’’ No. 

SHorT, A. E. & H. O.—* Flexible 
vehicles.”? No. 15,390. 

Smitu, J. B.—*‘ Gas-regulating valve for motors.’’ No. 15,510. 

SouTHEY, A. W., & SouTHEY GaAs PropucerRs, LTp.—* Preduc- 
tion of gas.”” No. 15,331. 

SPENCER, J. A.—‘‘ Purifier grids, and means for supporting same 
in gas-purifiers.”” No. 15,297. 

STIFF, C. J.—‘‘ Bags or holders for gas.’? No. 15,475. 

Storr, F. R.—*‘ Gas-fired kilns for making pottery, &c."’ No. 
15,285. 

TER Cock, C.—‘‘ Gaseous-fuel receptacles for motor vehicles.” 
No. 15,457- : 

THUMAN, F.—‘‘ Apparatus for feeding and distributing fuel, &c., 
to gas-producers.’’ No. 15,537. 

Toocoop, H. J.—See Dempster. No. 15,662. 

WALSTER, J. & S.—‘‘ Generating coal gas it) electrically-heated 
retorts.”? No. 15,445. 

WEsT, J. & WeEst1’s GAS IMPROVEMENT ComPpany.—* Gas-pro- 
ducers.’’ No. 15,396. 

WHITE, F.—See Storr. No. 15,285. 

WILD, J. E.—See Kilner. No. 15,389. 

WINTERBOTTOM, F.—‘‘Gas bags or reservoirs for storing and 
supplying gas to internal-combustion engines.”? No. 15,585. 


Restoration of Lapsed Patent. 

Notice is given that an order was made on Oct. 26 restoring the 
Letters Patent granted to WILLIAM BROWN DAVIDSON and ALFRED 
Joun LIVERSEDGE for ‘‘ An improved gas-scrubber,’’ No. 26,979 of 
1gt1, dated Dec. 2, 1911. 


M. & W. M. M.—‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.” 





15,286. 
gas-cotitainers for motor- 








Stealing Gas by Tapping a Pipe.x—What was described as a bare- 
faced and impertinent fraud was exposed at Coatbridge Police Court, 
when A. Wilson, a plumber, was charged with the theft of 20,000 c.ft. 
of gas, belonging to the Coatbridge Gas Company, by forming a 
connection between two disjointed gas-pipes, and thus securing a gas 
supply without it passing through the meter. He pleaded guilty to 
having used 5000 c.ft. of gas; and the Procurator-Fiscal accepted the 
plea. It was explained that accused at one time had a penny-in-the- 
slot meter; but the Company had taken it away, because they found 
that ‘‘ tokens’? were being used instead of pennies. The Magistrate 
fined accused 20s., with the option of ten days in prison. 

Liskeard Gas Company.—Mr. F. T. Depree, of Exeter, presided 
over a meeting of the shareholders of the Liskeard Gas Company on 
Friday; the purpose being to place the affairs of the Company on a 
firmer basis than has existed for some time following upon the death 
of Mr. John Isaac, the Secretary. The Chairman said the obiect of 
the Directors was to carry on the business without the friction that 
appeared to have entered into it, and to produce the best gas they 
could at the cheapest possible price. He believed that, by the agree 
ment they had come to, they would get into a better method of work- 
ing. On the motion of Mr. W. H. Huddy, seconded by Mr. C. A. 
Millman, the meeting elected as Directors Messrs. Depree, and four 
other gentlemen. 

Sheffield Gas Workers Fined.—Five employees of the Sheffield 
Gas Company have been fined £3 each, and a sixth 3os., for breaking 
their contracts. Defendants pleaded guilty. During their shift one 
night, work was suspended for a time ; and when told to restart, they 
refused, and subsequently left the works. When pay day arrived, 
they wanted payment for the hour during which they had refused to 
work ; and it took Mr. Blackburn (the Secretary of their Union) three 
hours to persuade them to go back to work at all. As a result, the 
Company were at a loss of about £50; the delay in the production of 
gas amounting to 1} million c.ft. Mr. Blackburfi said the view of his 
Executive was that the action of the men could not be justified. De- 
fendants were men of long service. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 


Sulphate Prices. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the market report dealing 
with sulphate of ammonia on p 235 of your issue of the 3oth ult. ; 
and as this Association is the only body in the United Kingdom at 
present authorized to make sales of sulphate of ammonia for export, 
it follows that only quotations given by this Association can be any 
guide to the real market value. This being so, I venture to question 
the prices you give as representing the present market value of sul- 
phate of ammonia. i : 

As you are probably aware, export licences are now only issued for 
very limited quantities, and in view of special political considerations. 
The price for each parcel sold, therefore, has to be fixed in relation 
to these considerations. Thus, while it may happen that in some 
cases the prices named would be found to be approximately correct, 
in other cases far higher prices could be obtained, and would be 
readily paid. 

{ am sure yqu will understand that it is not possible to go into de- 
tails regarding this matter; but, if you wish to give a quotation for 
sulphate of ammonia for export, I should like to suggest that you 
should indicate the value as varying between £20 and £40 f.o.b. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA ASSOCIATION, fer 
D, MILNE WATSON, Chairman. 
84, Horseferry Road, S.W., Nov, 2, 1917. 


_ 
ol 


Steam in Vertical Retorts. 


Sir,—I have just read with much interest the paper by Mr. J. E. 
Blundell, and the report of the discussion thereon, at the meeting of 
the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers on Saturday 
last. 

I think it is generally understood that the admission of steam in 
continuously worked vertical retorts is one of the features of that 
system, as it serves a threefold purpose : 

“(1) The prevention of explosions while coke is being discharged. 

(2) The cooling of the coke and the extractor chamber. 

(3) The production of water gas. 

The question is therefore not a novel one, but merely an elabora- 
tion of the existing method, and an attempt to prove to what extent 
steam can be employed in order to produce results that are of real 
commercial value. 

There is, however, one aspect of the case which was not brought 
forward either in the paper or the diseussion, and that is what effect 
this system of carbonizing will have on the total production. The 
mere statement that it is possible to produce 15,000 to 16,000 c.ft. 
of gas per ton of coal carbonized is likely to convey an impression 
which might lead to a very awkward situation during the period of 
maximum consumption. 

If you will refer to the reply to the discussion you will find that 
Mr. Blundell states: ‘* They had two beds going of 16 retorts; and 
the average make of gas for the four days per bed was 628,000 c.ft., 
the coal carbonized per bed 40 tons, the make per ton: 15,680 c.ft. 

Now as the normal capacity of one bed for that period is 80 tons, 
and the make per ton about 13,000 c.ft., producing 1,040,000 c.ft., 
it is quite apparent that, if the production of gas is to be main- 
tained, at least 50 p.ct. more plant would be required.. There is no 
need to point out that the labour charges would be the same for car- 
bonizing 4o tons with a large supply of steam as 80 tons with a small 
supply of steam, and that the residual products would be relatively 
affected. 

This is a case which appears to me to be on all-fours. with the 
order issue@ some months ago to resort to low-temperature carboniza- 
tion with the object of producing more tar; and it will be well for 
gas managers to seriously consider the position before committing 


themselves to a method which holds out such alluring and illusive 
possibilities. 





G. WILLIAM TOOLEY. 
Gas-Works, Rochdale Road, Manchester, Nov. 3, 1917. 


<—-_ 
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“Steaming” in Continuously Operated Vertical Retorts. 


SIR,—Owing to indisposition at the last moment I was sorry to be 
Prevented from taking part in the discussion of Mr. Blundell’s paper 
on Steaming ”’ in vertical retorts. 

I should like to have an opportunity of adding my testimony to the 
author for his splendid paper, especially as he is one of our junior 
members, who ought to be encouraged to come forward with papers 
at our meetings. ‘These meetings give a fine opportunity to our 
juniors for expressing their thoughts and ideas on the thousand-and-one 
Subjects which crop up on a gas-works. There are many juniors who 
‘re quite capable of reading valuabie papers at these meetings; and 
their opinions and experiences would be much appreciated by the gas 


Profession generally, and would add to the future success of the gas 
industry as a whole. 





0 Oldham, we have had some experience of steaming in Dempster- 
Toogood continuous vertical retorts, which I should like to give in 
a of some of Mr. Blundell’s figures. On March 25, 1917, after 
oe for a few months, we commenced a test with 30 Ibs. 
tit : Pressure passing through a }-in. nozzle into each retort. The 
* as ga for two months; and our gas made per ton of coal 
as on Was 15,421 c.ft., of 540 B.Th.U. gross, which agrees very 
highe- i Mr. Blundell’s figures. The calorific value was rather 
Oldham an his ; but this may be due to using slightly better coal at 

am—viz., Yorkshire washed nuts and dry screened nuts. 


Previ- 
ously we . : . ° 
sly we had been in the habit of working with 10 ibs. steam 


and a make per to 


pressure, 
n of from 13,000 to 13.500 ¢.ft., of 550 B.Th.U, 








We tried to arrive at the percentage of blue water gas by working 
alternately for four hours with steam and four hours without steam, 
&c. ; and we came to the conclusion that with 30 lbs. steam pressure 
we made about 16 p.ct. of blue water gas by volume, and with 10 Ibs. 
steam about 9 p.ct. of blue water gas. Increased steaming in vertical 
retorts is certainly of importance at the present time, owing to the 
shortage of coal and labour, and the poor quality of both. There will 
also be a saving in retort repairs, as fewer settings under fire will be 
required for the same aggregate amount of gas. 

There is one other matter in Mr. Blundell’s paper with which we 
have also been experimenting for several months—viz., open producer 
doors on vertical retorts, instead of closed doors. This idea came to 
us from the West Gas Improvement Company; but as our tests are 
not yet completed, we can give only a few approximate figures. 

We saved a week’s clinker and ashes from two vertical settings— 
one with open door and the other with a closed door—but found only 
3 p.ct. less clinker from the open door. We then filled two overhead 
coke hoppers, used for charging the producer. The coke for the open- 
door furnaces lasted 76 hours, and the coke for the closed-door 74 
hours. This was not satisfactory. We reduced the producer damper 
of the open door furnace still further, and regulated the secondary air 
accordingly ; and the coke for the furnaces lasted 86 hours, as against 
the previous 76 hours. 

We then admitted a small quantity of steam in front of the step- 
grates (not under the fire-bars), where most of the clinker was formed, 
although backed-up well with wet ashes/ and made another test of the 
two settings, with very much improved results. ‘The coke for the pro- 
ducer of the open-door furnace lasted 96 hours, and the coke for the 
closed-door furnace only 68 hours. If these results can be maintained, 
the coke consumption will be very much in fayour of open-door 
furnaces. Further tests are at present being made to confirm, or 
otherwise, these results. 

The advantages stated by Mr. Blundell have all been obtained at 
Oldham—especially the maintenance ef the heats during the process 
of clinkering. 

There are many other points in Mr. Blundell's paper worthy of con- 
sideration ; but time will not allow at present. 


T, DuxBuRY. 
Oldham, Oct. 29, 1917. 








Quality of Gas at Portsmouth.—The Finance Committee of the 
Portsmouth Corporation have considered a recommendation of the 
Weights and Measures Sub-Committee to institute proceedings against 
the Portsea Island Gas Company, for supplying gas below the stan- 
dard—namely, 500 B.Th.U. It was resolved that, before proceedings 
are instituted, the Company be asked for an explanation. 


Price of Gas in Edinburgh and Leith.—At the last meeting of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, the Convener of the Works 
Committee (Bailie Lindsay) explained that, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had made their annual contracts for coal at stipulated prices, 
these prices were, by authority of the Government, to be increased 
2s. 6d. per ton. This would mean that their expenditure for the cur- 
rent year would be much higher than was estimated, and consequently 
some increase in the price of gas would have to be made. 


Effect of Dearer Coal at Wigan.—Moving the adoption of the 
minutes of the Gas Committee by the Wigan Borough Council, Mr. 
Farr said that the increased price of coal of 2s. 6d. per ton was going 
to affect their financial position very seriously. Coal for the year 
would show an extra.cost of £4000, and wages £3500; and unless 
there was some re-arrangement, they would be faced with a deficit at 
the end of the financial year of £10,000. Last year they finished up 
with a small profit, which was brought forward to the credit of this 
year’s revenue; so that at any rate there would be a deficiency of 
£9000, which, if the department was to be maintained as a paying 
concern, would have to be obtained from somewhere. There was a 
reserve fund they might draw upon; they had been spending large 
sums out of revenue which might be capitalized; and they had the 


alternative of raising the price of gas. But he was reluctant to take 
any one of these steps. 


Fatal ‘‘ T.N.T.’’ Poisoning.—A verdict of accidental death was 
returned last Wednesday at the Manchester Coroner’s Court on Sarah 
Ann Butterworth (aged 22), employed at a chemical factory, who was 
admitted to the Manchester Royal Infirmary on the previous Sunday 
suffering from poisoning, and died the same evening. Dr. Doonan, the 
certifying surgeon attached to the works, said he had treated the girl 
for toxic jaundice, the result of the absorption of trinitrotoluene ; and 
this was undoubtedly the cause of death. The Home Office were 
satisfied with the precautions taken by the firm to minimize the risk 
of poisoning. The danger lay in getting ‘‘ T.N.T.”’ dust in contact 
with the body; and unfortunately some of the workers were careless. 
The manager of the works corroborated the surgeon’s statement as 
to the carelessness of some of the workers. The Factory Inspector 
for the district informed the Court that all the Home Office require- 
ments were scrupulously observed and carried out. 


Price of Gas Raised in Glasgow.—Mr. Alexander Wilson, the 
Engineer and General Manager of the Glasgow Corporation Gas De- 
partment, has reported to the Gas Committee that, in addition to the 
increased price of coal, there was a probability of further additions 
being granted in the wages of the employees. The Committee unani- 
mously agreed to recommend that a higher scale of rates be adopted, 
to take effect from the date of the survey to be made next month. The 
proposed rates show an increase of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. over the present 
charge. This makes the rate within the city supply district 3s. per 
1000 c.ft. for gas supplied for lighting and domestic purposes in quanti- 
ties up to 500,000 c.ft; and also for gas supplied for power and manu- 
facturing purposes up to 20,000 c.ft., and for hotels, clubs, and in- 
stitutions, other than supplies for lighting, gas-fires, and radiators, in 
quantities up to 100,000 c.ft. There will be the usual reduced rates 
for larger quantities. The rate for supply through prepayment meters 


will be 3s. 5d. per 1000 c. ft. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


British Dyes, Ltd. 


Mr. PENNEFATHER asked the President of the Board of Trade if he 
would state the capital of British Dyes, Ltd., and also the aggregate 
capitals of all dye manufacturing firms in this country. 

Sir A. STANLEY replied that the issued share and loan capital, as at 
April 30, was £2,084,138. It was not possible to give the aggregate 
capitals of all the dye manufacturing firms in this country, as some of 
them were private.firms; but in any case the nominal capital of the 
various firms engaged in the dye industry was no criterion of the 
actual capital employed. 

Mr. PENNEFATHER asked what steps, if any, would be taken to 
increase the capital and production of British Dyes, Ltd., and other 
dye-works in this country, in view of the fact that five of the dye 
manufacturing firms in Germany showed assets amounting in the 
aggregate to upwards of £35,000,000, including cash resources of 
approximately 510,000,000. 

Sir A. STANLEY Said that the Board of Trade had at present under 
consideration the whole question of increasing the production of dyes 
in this country, and considerable progress had already been made in 
this direction. The assets of the five German firms referred to in- 
cluded those of their general chemical businesses ; and no information 
was available as to what proportion was allocated to actual dye manu- 
facturing. a 








Chemical Trades Committee. 


Mr. Tyson WILSON asked whether there was a British chemist on 
the Committee recently set up to consider the best means of dealing 
with the chemical trades after the war. 

Dr. ADDISON, in replying, said the Committee were appointed to 
consider the best methods of establishing advisory relations between 
the Ministry of Reconstruction and the chemical trades, and were 
about to issue their report. The Committee contained among their 
members Mr. Charles. Carpenter, D.Sc., and Prof. J. G. Lawn, and 
the following manufacturing chemists, whose names were suggested 
hy the Advisory Council of the Association of Chemical Manufacturers : 
Sir William Pearce, M.P., Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.P., and Mr" F: 
Brunner, M.P. 


A Delayed Coke Conveyor at Peterborough. 


Sir G. GREENWOOD asked the Minister of Munitions whether, in 
view of the fact that, owing to the want of a hot-goke conveyor, the 
Peterborough Gas Company were unable to supply the’ munition fac- 
tories in the city with the gas they required to carry on their opera- 
tions, and seeing that such coke conveyor, had been on order since 
June, 1916, he would now give permission to the engineers with 
whom the order had been placed (and who had already received pay- 
ment for the.same) to supply the necessary conveyor without further 
delay. 

Sir WORTHINGTON EVANS, in replying, said that permission to 
supply the hot-coke conveyor to the Peterborough Gas Company was 
not refused by the Ministry, but, owing to more urgent war orders, 
the firm concerned were, for some time, unable to give delivery. He 
understood that delivery of the various parts would now bé completed 
very shortly. j — i : 





—_ 





- 

Scottish Gas Prices.—The Renton,.Gas Company have increased 
the price of gas 5d. per 1000 c.ft. ;.and. the Dalkeith Gas Company 
have raised the rate from 4s. 7d. to 5s.,per 1000 c.ft. The price at 
Hawick has heen increased by 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Gas Employees’ War Increase.—The New- 

castle-under-Lyme Town Council have adopted a recommendation of 
the Gas Committee granting .an increase of 10s. per week on pre-war 
wages (inclusive of several bonuses and increases already given) to 
employees at the gas-works. 
; Woodbridge without Gas.—A great deal of inconvenience was 
caused at Woodbridge some days ago by a stoppage in the supply of 
gas, which was stated to be due to labour difficulties. Last Saturday 
week, people were asked to reduce their consumption by one-half; but 
in the ecarly.evening the supply was cut off altogether. Shops and 
other business establishments made the best use of candles and oil- 
lamps, as did also private residents. There was no service at some of 
.the churches on the following evening. 

Increased Prices at Rotherham.—When submitting the minutes of 
the Gas.Committee which were agreed to at a special meeting of the 
Rotherham Borough Council last week, Alderman Gummer, alluding 
to a recommendation to increase the price of gas 3d: per 1000 c.ft., said 
the reason was the extra 2s. 6d. per ton demanded on coal contracts. 
-This entailed to the department to the end of the financial year an 
additional cost of £2500. The increase in the price of gas would yield 
£2400. There were other extra charges, which represented from 
& 1200 to £1500. 





Wages at Bradiord.—A deputation representing the gas workers 
waited upon the Bradford Corporation War Wages Committee last 
week, conveying representations in support of the Gas Committee’s 
recommendation—which stood adjourned by the War Wages Com- 
mittee—that double time be paid to stokers, coke wheelers, and all 
other workmen in the Gas Department for Sunday work, to date 
from July 11 last. Under powers conferred by the City Council re- 
cently, the War Wages Committee approved the recommendation, 
and decided to ask the Gas Committee to arrange for Sunday work 
to be minimized as far as possible. The deputation asked when their 
further application for a 5s. per week advance was to be dealt with, 
and were informed that the Committee. were to resume consideration 
of this and other adjourned matters on Nov. 14, when the Committee 
will have been reappointed for the ensuing year. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA ASSOCIATION. 








Third Annual Report, 


The Executive Committee of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association 
have submitted to the subscribers the third annual report, with which 
was incorporated the twentieth annual report of the Propaganda 
Committee, together with a statement of accounts for the financial 
year ended June 30 last. The meeting was held last Tuesday at No. 
84, Horseferry Road, Westminster. 


They say: We were able to state in our second annual report that 
the Association had extended the scope of its work in every direction; 
and this statement applies equally to the period under review. We 
think we may even go so far as to claim that the Association has 
now proved itself to be absolutely indispensable, both to sulphate of 
ammonia makers and the Government Departments concerned. Not 
only has our work increased and extended in a variety of directions, 
but the Association now occupies the position of sole seller of sulphate 
of ammonia for export and for munitions. 

It is satisfactory to note that the unity of control in dealing with 
sulphate of ammonia, the necessity for which we have been urging 
upon the Government ever since the middle of 1915, has at last been 
recognized as the only practical means of dealing with the existing 
situation. The adoption of our proposals by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions and the Food Production Department of the Board of Agricul- 
ture has enormously facilitated the arrangements to be made, and 
effectually prevented the friction which resulted in so much loss to 
the country and to manufacturers in 1916. 

The prices fixed for home agricultural consumption have provoked 
legitimate criticism on the part of our members; and we regret that 
our protests to the Government have not been more effective in this 
direction. Statements are being prepared, however, to show that 
sulphate of ammonia makers are obtaining a far less good return at 
present prices. than,before the war; and, when prices come to be fixed 
again, every effort will be made to secure a more reasonable margin 
for makers. During the past year, the cost of all raw materials and 
labour has enormously increased; and a further rise of 10s. per ton 
in the price of sulphuric acid took place. A definite assurance has, 
however, been obtained from the Ministry of Munitions that prices 
for acid will not be further raised. 

There has been a further large rise in the cost of bags; and in 
view of this, the Association made an arrangement with the Ministry 
of Munitions to obtain new twill bags at cost price. Contracts for 
over half-a-million bags have already been placed at prices far below 
those ruling for second-hand bags. 

In the technical domain, the, Association has also not been idle, 
although we have unfortunatcly lost the services of Mr. Clark, who is 


now giving his whole time to the Royal Naval Air Service. 


In the early part of the year under review, particulars of an inven- 
tion for ‘‘ neuaralizing ” the free acid in sulphate of ammonia were 
sent to us; and they apneared sufficiently interesting to warrant 


further investigation... Negotiations were entered into with the in- 
.ventor; and although, the particular process in question may not prove 


suitable, it has. giyen rise to experiments by members of the Asso- 


ciation, which we ,jhope will lead to the production of acid-free sul- 


phate of ammonia in the future. We hope to be able to give a more 
detailed report next year. 

The arrangements with regard to home agricultural sales made 
with the, Board of Agriculture for the past season, and announced 
at the last annual general meeting, remained in force up to the time 
of the change of Government early in 1917. Members of the Asso- 
ciation loyally carried out their pact with the Board; and the arrange- 
ment worked as well as cou'd be expected under the circumstances. 
But the new Government introduced a much more thorough and 
comprehensive agricultural programme; and it was essential, from 
their point of view, to secure a uniform price for sulphate of ammonia 
throughout the kingdom. This was secured by making the priccs 
‘“delivered ’’ prices, and refunding part of the cost of delivery out 
of Governmént funds. . 

We may remark in passing that the new Government attempted to 
throw the whole cost of delivery upon the manufacturer; but this 
attempt was successfully resisted by the Association. . 

The new prices were announced eafly' ih’ February, and (combincd 
with the active propaganda of the Association and the Food Produc- 
tion Department) gave enormous impetus to the demand. The de- 
mand during last spring was enormous, and had it not been for the 
excessive rainfall which rendered it quite impossible for farmers to 
get on to the land, very serious difficulties would undoubtedly have 
been experienced. Notwithstanding the help afforded by the weather, 
the demand was so heavy that stocks were reduced to 10,000 tons 
at. the beginning of May, against a normal stock of about 30,000 
tons. 

Unfortunately, the arrangements for refunding the excess carriage 
to makers were not niade sufficiently clear by the Food Production 
Department; and as a result a considerable number of makers re- 
fused to sell at the delivered prices. The position became acute to- 
wards the end of February; and there was a danger both that sup- 
plies would be withheld, and that the works would become congested. 
In this emergency the Association stepped into the breach, and over- 
came the difficulty by buying from manufacturers and selling to con- 
sumers at the delivered prices. This resulted in an enormous ex- 
pansion of our business—orders for nearly 40,000 tons being dealt 
with in lots mostly of two and four tons. ; 

In closing our account of these events, we would like to take this 
opportunity of expressing our great sense of obligation to Mr. Wil- 
liam Fraser, Mr. A. K. M‘Cosh, and to the other members of the 
Equalization Committee and also to the North-Eastern Bye-Products 
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Association, for the help and support afforded to the Association in 
overcoming the difficulties of arranging supplies in the spring. 

Towards the middle of May a far more effective official organiza- 
tion was set up by the Food Production Department, to deal with 
sulphate of ammonia questions—known as the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Distribution Committee; and as a result it has now been arranged 
that all agricultural orders are to be booked and invoiced direct by 
individual manufacturers. No further liabilities in this direction will, 
therefore, be incurred by the Association. 

In response to a widespread demand on the part of its members, 
the Association towards the end of 1916 commenced .an inquiry with 
a view to ascertaining whether some machinery could not be set up 
to enable manufacturers whose geographical position rendered them 
better suited for the home trade than for export, to obtain a share 
in the higher prices ruling for export. An Equalization Committee 
was elected at a general meeting of all manufacturers, and formu- 
lated a carefully thought-out and intricate scheme, which was sub- 
mitted to makers in February. It is to be regretted that the pro- 
visions of the scheme were deemed too complex to render it accept- 
able, for its provisions would have secured a more equitable distri- 
bution of profits than is possible under the present equalization 
scheme, which was drawn up by the same Committee at the request 
of the Food Production Department, and has been in operation since 
the beginning of June. Under this scheme, and with the sanction 
of the Food Production Department, the entire control of export has 
been placed in the hands of the Association. 

In order to avoid undue hardship to export merchants, the latter 
have been encouraged to form an Association or ‘‘ pool” of -their 
own, and the Sulphate of Ammonia Association has agreed to do 
business only through the Export Traders’ Association for the period 
during which the equalization scheme shall be in operation. 

We venture to express the hope that the ease and simplicity with 
which export orders for large quantities are being dealt with under 
the scheme may induce manufacturers to entrust their export sales 
to the Association, when Government control shall no longer be in 
force. 

We prophesied last year that, as a result of the wide advertisement 
of sulphate of ammonia, the consumption would very largely increase 
during the coming season. This prediction has been amply fulfilled; 
and a quantity of 150,000 tons was actually delivered for agricultural 
purposes during the year, as compared with 62,000 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1915-16. The estimates for the coming year 
provide for an even larger proportion of the production. 

The increased public interest in sulphate of ammonia has induced 
corn and manure merchants to become keen supporters of our pro- 
duct; and the system of ‘‘ approved agents’’ which has now been 
inaugurated throughout England and Wales, in conjunction with 
War Agricultural Committees, will, we hope, be of great advantage 
to sulphate of ammonia manufacturers in the future; for not only is 
our market thereby extended, but the buyers are being encouraged 
to take delivery during the summer and autumn months, which will 
prevent any risk of the works becoming congested. 

It is true that a considerable monetary inducement has to be 
offered to the merchants to make them willing to store sulphate of 
ammonia; and the margin has undoubtedly been more generous than 
it wou'd otherwise have been, in view of the well-known tendency 
of sulphate of ammonia to attack the bags and places of storage— 
even concrete floors. 

This brings us back to the old question of quality. There is no 
doubt that a large saving both to manufacturers and to the country 
generaliy could be effected if the salt could be produced free from free 
acid, and containing a minimum “percentage of moisture. Such an 
article could be stored in bags—certainly for months, and probably 
for years—without any loss or damage resulting. The new pro- 
cesses to which we have alluded above aim at the production of such 
an article; and if the means suggested prove practicable, we intend 
to make every effort to induce manufacturers to adopt them, with 
a view to producing a standardized make of sulphate of ammonia. 


PROPAGANDA WORK. 


Owing to the depletion of the staff, and the problems connected 
with distribution, the work of the outdoor members of the staff has 
consisted largely in organization of sales and help afforded to War 
Agricultural Committees. Nevertheless, some interesting field ex- 
periments have been undertaken by the Harper-Adams Agricultural 
College, and also by private farmers at the instigation of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Favourable results were again obtained from autumn application ; 
and our advocacy of this practice has undoubtedly opened-up a large 
new market for our product. 

A large quantity of literature of all descriptions has again been dis- 
tributed ; about 200,000 copies being posted of the pamphlets entitled 
‘Profits of the Earth,’? *‘ Manure Richest in Nitrogen,’’ ‘*‘ Grow 
More Vegetables,” ‘* Flax,’’? ‘* Combined Address Labels and Direc- 
tions for Use,” ‘* Cockle Park Experiments,” and the ‘‘ Potato” 


eet. The last-named pamphlet was written to meet the demand 
. directions for use, which came mostly from smallholders ; and we 


ave evidence that this leaflet has been greatly appreciated. 

In view of the extensive advocacy of the use of sulphate of am- 
monia by the Board of Agriculture, we did not consider it necessary 
to advertise on quite such an extensive scale, and the expenditure 
under this heading has therefore not been quite so large. 

Prize competitions have again been held, and prizes amounting to 
£250 have been offered this season for the best crops of roots, cab- 
ges, and potatoes. The results of these competitions will be pub- 
ished as usual in an illustrated pamphlet. 


FOREIGN PROPAGANDA. 
— Spain the propaganda work has been continued ; and the experi- 
nt to which we referred in our last year’s report has turned out 


very well—the whole of the amount expended in parcelling-out sul- 


Phate of ammonia in the new districts “‘on sale or return,’ 
een recovered. 
view 


: ” having 
_ During the first six months of the period under re- 
» We continued to publish a series of pamphlets dealing with 








various crops, and 60,000 copies of these were distributed. During 
the past six months, however, supplies of sulphate of ammonia have 
been scarce in Spain; and we have therefore reduced expenditure 
both on advertising and distribution of pamphlets. Although no 
shipments are now being made to Spain, it would appear to be wise 
to keep the name of British sulphate of ammonia before the Spanish 
farmers. 

In Egypt a large number of experiments have been carried out 
under Mr. Georgiou’s supervision; and the arrangements for distri- 
bution to which we alluded in our last report have worked smoothly, 
and proved of considerable help for our propaganda. The consump- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia was 50 p.ct. better than in the previous 
year, and would have been greater still had larger shipments been 
possible. 

Pamphlets dealing with the manuring of wheat and maize, con- 
taining the results of successful experiments, have been distributed 
in the English, French, and Arabic languages. 


STAFF. 


It is with deep regret that the Committee have to record the death 
of Mr. A. G. Leighton, the Home Manager. His intimate know- 
ledge of farmers and their methods, and his business ability, which 
made him fully conversant with the conditions of sale of agricultural 
produce, combined with a ripe judgment and delightful personality, 
made him an admirable Home Manager; and his -death is a great 
loss to the Association. 

OBITUARY. 

The Committee deeply regret to have to record the death of one 
of their colleagues, Mr. T. W. Steven, of Young’s Paraffin Light 
and Mineral Oil Co., who succeeded Mr. John Fyfe on the Com- 


anittee. D. MILNE Watson, Chairman. 


84, Horseferry Road, Westminster, Oct. 17, 1917. 
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METER TESTING IN MANCHESTER. 


An Old Question Revived. 





The long-standing controversy between the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Gas Department and the Manchester City Justices Gas-Meter 
Testing Committee on the question of the testing of gas-meters 
[ante, p. 232] was the subject of consideration by the City Magis- 
trates at their quarterly meeting on Monday of last week. It is 
over the double test that the controversy has arisen; the Justices 
having insisted upon its retention as a safeguard against overcharge 
by faulty meters, while the Corporation Gas Committee hold that 
it is not required by Act of Parliament, and that its cost is a waste of 
public money. Previous ‘‘ conversations’ have taken place between 
Alderman Wm. Kay, J.P. (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) 
and Mr. Fredk. A. Price (the Superintendent of the Gas Department), 
on the one hand, and Col. H. T. Crook, C.E., D.L., V.D. (the 
Chairman of the Gas-Meter Testing Committee) and his colleagues, 
on the other, in the hope of reaching an amicable settlement of the 
whole question. But, owing to the war, the matter has been deferred 
from meeting to mecting, with the result that it has. now come to 
be looked upon as a sort of ** hardy annual.” 

Mr. J. H. SWALES moved that the Gas-Meter Testing Committee 
be instructed, in future, to test and stamp all meters according to the 
Sale of Gas Act, 1869, and that the double test be abolished. 

The Lorp Mayor (Alderman T. Smethurst), who presided, sug- 
gested the advisability of deferring the question once more—pending 
the long-expected conference to be held between the Magistrates 
and the Gas Committee. 

Alderman KAy, on behalf of the Gas Committee, said he hoped Mr. 
Swales would be allowed to move the resolution of which he had 
given notice. The time for drastic action had come; and the meeting 
would make a great mistake if it did not allow Mr. Swales to pro- 
ceed. On behalf of the Gas Committee, however, he desired to at 
once say that no conference between the Magistrates’ Meter-Testing 
Committee and the Gas Committee would alter their decision that 
meters must satisfactorily pass the tests as specified in the Sale of 
Gas Act, and bear the stamp of a recognized Government testing 
office. The ‘‘ double test’? was both unnecessary and a waste of 
public money. 

Mr. SWALES said that for the last ten years previous to March, 
1916, the Gas-Testing Committee had been losing on an average 
#400 a year. The loss had been increased since the index test was 
introduced. Last year’s balance on the wrong side was £1047. No 
other station had this test. ‘The Gas Committee had made up their 
mind on the question, and would not in future pay for this test. 
His one object in bringing forward this resolution was to put the 
Meter-Testing Department on a sound financial basis. 

Alderman ABBOTT’ (a member of the Corporation Finance Com- 
mittee) seconded the resolution. 

Col. Crook, in reply, spoke in favour of a continuance of the 
present system in the interest (as he put it) of the small consumers. 
There was really, he said, no such thing as the ‘*‘ double test.”” The 
only people who would benefit by the abolition of the index test 
would be the meter makers. The Justices were carrying out the re- 
quirements of the Sale of Gas Act, 1869, in the matter. He urged 
that the meeting should adopt the suggestion of the Lord Mayor, that 
a conference should be arranged between the two Committees; or, 
in the alternative, that further discussion should be postponed until 
after the war, and that the general body of Magistrates should not 
censure the Gas-Meter Testing Committee by adopting Mr. Swales’ 
resolution. 

Prof. W. Boyp Dawkins, D.Sc., F.R.S. (a member of the 
Justices’ Committee), said there was a deadlock between the Meter- 
Testing Committee and the Gas Committee. He, with Col. Crook, 
felt that if the resolution were passed, it would be a vote of censure 
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to which no self-respecting member could submit. At present Man- 
chester stood ahead of all other places as to meter testing. 
Alderman Kay denied there was any ill-feeling between the Gas 
Committee and the Justices’ Committee in the mattér. 
In the resu!t, the resolution was adopted without a division. 
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BURNLEY GAS-WORKS ORGAN'ZATION. 





























The Sub-Committee appointed by the Burnley Town Council earlier 
in the year to consider the organization and working of the Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works have presented a report signed by the Chairman, 
Alderman H, Emmott, J.P., who is also Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee. 
































According to the report, statistics relating to other gas undertak- 
ings chiefly in Lancashire have been considered ; and an examination 
and comparison has been made of the accounts of the Burnley gas 
undertaking with those of the other selectcd towns. An examina- 
tion of the figures shows that in the make of gas per ton Burnley 
is below the average of the towns considered. The quantity of gas 
produced per ton is affected by the quality of the coal used and the plant 
in existence at each works. ‘The greater part of the plant at Burnley 
was erected a quarter-of-a-century ago; and even since the vertical 
retorts were put up about seven years ago many improvements in 
these retorts have been made. The quantity of gas preduccd per 
ton by the inclined retorts is now over 10 p.ct. greater than when 
the plant was new; ard in the cpinion of the Sub-Committce, no 
further great improvement is possible with the present plant. 

There is great variation in the figures given for coke between the 
different undertakings; and while the amount produced by Burnley 
is apparently low, it is evident that the highest figures should be 
excluded from comparison with Burnley figures, as they exceed the 
possible amount which can be made from Burnley coal after allowing 
for the fuel necessarily used on the works. In the production of tar 
and ammonia, Burnley ranks among the highest. : 

The following table shows that in the year in question gas was 
supplied by Burnley at a price comparing very favourably with that 
in other towns of similar size and position: 












































































































































Net Reccipts per 1090 C.Ft, for Gas and Meter Rental. 























Widnes. . . . Is. 161d. Walsall. . . . 2s. 5°70d. 
Oldham. . . «+ 2%. 9°36d. Mouton. « » « 28. 7°9a0. 
Burnley. . . . 2s. 3°88d. an... « « 26 e°eee. 
Nelson . .-. «. 28.4490. Stockport. . . 2s. 841d. 











Wallasey . . .. 28. 4°75d. Colse .. . « 28. 6940. 
Mielifax . .. .° goad. Blackburn. . . 3S. 0°13d. 
Southport . . . 28. 5°67d. 
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In some towns the consumption per consumer is much greater, 
owing to the existence of works using large quantities of gas. This, 
of course, tends to reduce standing charges and cost of management. 
Ih this connection, the following table is of interest: 


Gas Sold per Gas Sold 
Mile of Main in per 
Thousands, Consumer, 
C.Ft. C.Ft. 

on , 4004 os 25,580 
BlackbOrn .. 8. =. « « 5236 ais 19,279 
a a a a ae 3087 se 19,526 
CI there? x ee: Se 4024 sis 20,917 
Ps 2s +e ks 3920 oie 24,601 
| SA eee ee 6949 “eS 26,808 
cw cae eo 6171 os 29,062 
Smemem. 2. 1. 6 oe 7483 sin 45,613 
Sowhpost . 3. 6 1 3 5243 ee 33,620 
Steekport . . 1. 2 2 3945 - 23,618 
ee ee ee ee 7334 oe 36,340 
MLS ce 4 a es we 5207 oe 30,424 
Wet ew 3 we 8627 - 57,400 
a a ae a 3095 oe 16,657 


The average net price of gas for houschold purposes in the English 
county boroughs is 2s. 73d. per 1000 c.ft. Thirty-five of these county 
boroughs are supplicd by private companies; and the average price 
for these companies is 2s. 73d. The gas-works owned by county 
boroughs are estimated during the year 1916-17 to carry to the relief 
of rates the total sum of £236,729. The Burnley Gas Department 
during 1916 carried £:10,151 to the relief of the rates. 

The Sub-Committce desire to point out that last autumn a tar- 
distilling plant was erccted, the working results of which up to the 
present have been very satisfactory, and in the future undoubtedly 
will place Burnley in a much better position as regards reccipts from 
tar products. 

Before the outbreak of war, the Gas Committce devoted consider- 
able attention to the question of coke for disposal. A coke breaking 
and screening plant was erected in 1914; but furthcr proposals tend- 
ing to the saving of coke and the popularization of its use were post- 
poned, owing to war conditions. When it is possible to proceed with 
these proposals, improved financial results may be expected. 

The Sub-Committee are of opinion that the Committee acted 
wisely in securing a site for new works, as the present works are 
not well situated, and are too congested to allow of much improye- 
ment. 


When the report came up for discussion at a meeting of the Town 
Council, 


Mr. SUTCLIFFE referred to the illuminating power of the gas; and 


said the average for ten works he had obtained was 16°34 candles. 
In 1916, the average in Burnley was 17°33; but last month it was 
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‘tie special ‘f Antiscale’’ treatment completely 
overcomes the difficulty of lime deposit in hard- 
water districts. This means— 


LONGER LIFE FOR THE BOILER. 
CLEANING IS MADE QUITE EASY. 
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13°25 candles, with a minimum of 12°17 candles. Looking at the 
Committee’s report, he thought it bore out the conclusion some of 
them had come to—that the plant was practically out of date. The 
Committee‘ admitted Burnley was below the average of the towns 
considered in the make of gas per ton, and that this was affected by 
the quality of the coal and the age of the plant, a greater part of 
which was erected a quarter-of-a-century ago. It had taken them 
a long time to find out that the plant was obsolete. They spent on 
the vertical retorts seven years ago £519,752; and for the last ten 
years they had spent on the gas- works over £,7112 in the mainten- 
ance of plant. Widnes could make gas and put it into the holder 

at 53d. per 1000 c.{t. ; whereas it cost seins Is. 1d. 

Mr. GREY urged that a great deal of the criticism of Mr. Sutcliffe 
was very unfair. The Gas Engineer had endeavoured to serve Burn- 
ley faithfully and well during the whole period he had been em- 
ployed by the Corporation. Everyone knew that a system of gas- 
making in operation twenty-five years ago was more or less obsolete ; 
but the point was, How could they afford to change at the present 
time? They could not get borrowing powers; and Mr. Sutcliffe 
knew that the Gas Committee had under consideration prior to the 
war a very large scheme for the reconstruction and re-organization 
of the gas-works on a new site. 

Mr. RIPPON said he did not think there were many people in the 
Council satisfied with the report. Burnley was well situated, with 
coal on the spot; and yet they had to admit the illuminating power 
of the gas was low, and the price very high. There was something 
sadly wrong with the works. 

Alderman HEATON suggested Burnley should do as they had done 
in Middlesbrough—take gas from the coke-ovens. The cost to put 
it in the holders was 8}d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Alderman EMMOTT remarked that some of the speakers forgot 
they were in war time. The plant was not out of date, although it 
was not the best; but if they were to scrap it it would cost more to 
make gas than now. The plant was worth a fair amount as it stood, 
and was making gas fairly cheaply, notwithstanding the talk about 
Widnes and other places. Before they put in the vertical retorts 
they were making about 10,500 c.ft. per ton of coal; and now it was 
about 11,500 c.ft. The guarantee with the retorts was that they were 
to make 10 p.ct. more than by the other plant. 

Mr. LEES: Twelve to fourteen thousand c.ft., and they have. never 
made it. The inclined retorts are turning out as much gas as the 
verticals. 

Alderman EMMOTT said Widnes had a class of gas consumers 
which it was not possible for Burnley to get; and these consumers 
kept the plant going all the vear round, whereas at Burnley part was 
stopped in summer. Instead of going up in gas consumption, like 
Widnes, they had gone down considerably. They had 23 acres of 
land for up-to-date works, with canal and railway sidings; and if 
the war had not interfered, they would now have been producing 
gas to the best advantage. 





———— 








BARROW GAS SUPPLY. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Barrow Town Council last week, 
proposal by the Gas Committee that the price of gas be increased by 
ordinary meter to 4s. per 1000 c.ft., and by prepayment meter to 
4s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft., was deferred for a month, in order that all the 
members could have the opportunity of perusing special reports pre- 
pared by the Gas Engineer and Manager and the Borough Treasurer. 
Alderman Neal, the Chairman of the Committee, said the works were 
losing money, and of the proposed increase of 1s. per 1000 c.ft., gd. 
was for the extra cost of coal and 3d. to meet increased wages. 

At the same meeting, it was agreed that the present war bonus to 
the workmen be increased from 4s. to 9s. per week, and that the pre- 
sent distinction between married and single be done away with; also 
that the increases date from Oct. 1. In regard to coal supplies, the 
Secretary of the Barrow Chamber of Commerce and Exchange has 
suggested to the Corporation co-operation with the traders of the 
town with a view to having a flat-rate fixed. The Mayor of Barrow 
said that, in reference to the obtaining of supplies from Northumber- 
land and Durham, instead of from Lancashire and Yorkshire, he had 
pointed out to the Coal Controller in London the extra cost of freight- 
age and the possibility of a reduction, seeing that the Government 
controlled both the mines and the railways. He had promised to 
look into the matter, and had communicated with the North Eastern 
Railway Company. Alderman Smith, the Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion Electricity Committee, thought something would be done through 
the Coal Controller to reduce the cost of freightage. 


ie 
= 





Chesterfield Gas Charges.—The Chesterfield Gas Board have de- 
cided that, owing to the advance in the price of coal recently authorized 
by the Board of Trade, the increases in the gas chavges which were to 
start from Oct. 1 shall be amended as follows: Gas for illuminating 
purposes increased from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and for cooking 
and heating purposes, from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. No discount will be 
allowed to prepayment consumers. 

Appeal for Economy at Coventry.—An appeal, signed by the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Thomas Quinney), has been 
issued to the gas consumers in Coventry to economize in every pos- 
sible way in the use of gas. A similar appeal was made last year; 
but fortunately there was sufficient gas to supply all consumers with- 
out curtailment. This winter, it is stated, the position will be much 
more critical. The increased consumption of gas is 20 p.ct. over last 
year; and it is certain that at times during the winter supplies will 
have to be largely curtailed, unless all consumers for manuf: icturing 
and domestic uses assist by only using gas when absolutely necessary. 
The shortage will probably occur from the middle of November to the 
middle of March, on the days of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 
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WAR WORK 


Has had first place with us since 1914. 





however, our 
for “D.S.O.” Fires and Gas Steam Radiators. 
In thanking our many clients for their orders, we 
respectfully beg their indulgence if their 
exact requirements cannot be met at once, and we 
suggest to save delay that alternate sizes and finishes 
be accepted where possible. 


R. ge A. MAIN, LTD. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 
GLASGOW; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 


18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 
BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


customers’ needs 


and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


W.; 136, Renfield Street, 
97, Millfield, 
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TRAINING EMPLOYEES IN RELATION TO AFTER-WAR 
CONDITIONS. 


Dr. Lee Galloway, of New York, commenced a paper read before 
the Canadian Gas Association by remarking that war conditions had 
rendered the public more alert to the advantages of large-scale co- 
operation, as represented by municipal ownership, and to necessary 
industrial changes. He considered that the war had accomplished 
much good, by forcing upon the attention of commercial men the 
supreme importance of efficient organization. Thousands of industries 
had learned that the greatest assistance to the progress of a manu- 
facturing business was a technically trained and qualified staff, syste- 
matically planned operations, and orderly continuous service to the 
customers. Concerns still moving in the same old rut, will in future 
have to meet the competition of modern organization, and the new 
public attitude of alertness to perceive shortcomings, waste, or ineffi- 
ciency. 

After dealing fully with a working example of advancement on 
these lines, he directed attention specially to the education of gas- 
works employees, and to the existence, throughout the United States 
and Canada, of complete systems that were adaptable to all sizes of 
gas undertakings. There was not one, even in the smallest towns, 
that could not have its staff as well trained as the largest in the 
country. Six courses of lessons, including industrial fuel and power, 
illumination, salesmanship, commercial management, and simple and 
extended accounting, would very shortly be available. 

In the concluding part of the raper, the author quoted examples of 
Government control applied to railways, steel manufacture, coal. 
and food necessaries, as foreshadowing the probability that, if. the 
gas industry did not advance with the times, in this as in other respects, 
Government interference and control might be expected. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Nov. 5. 

Most tar products are now controlled by the Government, and busi- 
ness can Only be done under licence at fixed prices; so that there are 
few market movements to report. The price fixed for creosote oils 
is 72S. per ton, equal to 4d. per gallon net in bulk at sellers’ works. 
In addition $d. per gallon is to be paid for oil delivered from an ocean 
installation. Solvent naphtha continues in good demand, and makers 
are not inclined to accept a price below 4s. per gallon net and naked 
at works. Pitch also continues firm, and the price of the article is 
well maintained. Anthracene, 48/50 p.ct., is 6d. per unit net in 
casks at works. 











In sulphate of ammonia, the demand continues at the prices 
arranged by the Government. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Nov. 5. 


Markets for tar products remain about the same. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 27s. to 31s. Pitch, East Coast, 20s. to 25s, 
per ton; West Coast—Manchester 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., Liverpool 
17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., Clyde 18s. to 19s. nominal. Benzol, go p.ct., 
North, 10}d. to 113d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
73d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. tod. Creosote, in bulk, North 33d. to 
44d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 44d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
East and West Coasts, 3s. qd. naked. Naphthalene salts, 80s., bags 
included. Anthracene, *“*A’’ quality, 3d. per unit; “*B” quality, 
14d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Except in one or two instances, where the difficulties arising from 
a change of coal supplies have not yet been quite overcome, plants 
appear to be working well, and bye-products are increasing in a very 
satisfactory manner. The most important event of the week is the 
taking over by the Ministry of Munitions, as from the Ist inst., of 
all tar oils in the United Kingdom produced or derived from gas- 
coal tar or coke-oven tar of or exceeding a specific gravity of 1000, 
or produced or derived from water-gas tar, producer tar, or Mond 
gas tar of any specific gravity. The Order of July 13 last, relating 
to creosote and other oils produced from the distillation of coal tar, 
is cancelled from the same date. The new Order, it will be noted, 
covers practically all the tar oils—anthracene, sharp oil, green oil, 
and the creosotes. All transactions in tar oil are now prohibited, 
with the exception of quantities not exceeding an aggregate of five 
gallons during- any one calendar month. For larger quantities 
licences must be obtained, and returns of outputs, sales, &c., must be 
made as and when required. Maximum prices have been fixed as 
follows: Oil for benzol washing, 100s. per ton; oil for fuel purposes, 
for use in Diesél engines, 87s. 6d. per ton; for other engines and 
furnaces generally, Admiralty specification oil, 72s. per ton; 75 p.ct. 
creosote oil and 25 p.ct. pitch, 61s. 6d. per ton; 663 p.ct. oil, and 33} 
p-ct. pitch, 58s. per ton; 50 p.ct. oil and 50 p.ct. pitch, 51s. per ton; 
and 40 p.ct. and less creosote oil and 60 p.ct. and upwards pitch, 
47s. per ton. Under this regulation is should be possible to dispose 
of some of the accumulated stocks of pitch at better prices than are 
now prevalent in the Provinces. There is at present no quotable 
change in Provincial markets for home consumption pitch; but the 
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feeling is good, and the tendency is rather to mark time and see 
how things shape, than to accept current rates. Further small 
parcels have been exported from the North-East coast at 29s. to 30s. 
per ton; while the London figure is unchanged at 48s. f.o.b. The 
new Order will hardly affect the export trade, particularly from 
London. But in any case the general demand will increase; and the 
outlook thus continues to be more encouraging. Solvent naphtha 
continues in good demand, and quotations are decidedly firm at late 
rates. Heavy naphtha is rather better at 2s. 1d. per gallon. Toluol 
is quite nominal. Of benzols, very little is heard. Crude made 
1o}d. at a Midland works recently; but the new Order will, of course, 
practically do away with market movements in this product, as also 
with carbolic acid. Cresylic acid remains steady at late quotations, 
Refined naphthalene makes £32 10s. to £35; while the crude sells 
at the usual wide range of £5 10s. to £15 per ton. Quotations for 
the week are as follows: 

Aniline Oil (pure): 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. o}d., North 1o}d. to 11}3d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 
40%, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 30s., Midlands 24s. 6d. to 25s. 6d.; North 
25s. 6d. per ton, ex works. 

Pitch: London 48s. f.o.b.; East Coast, 21s. to 22s. f.o.b.; West 
Coast—Liverpool and Manchester 21s. to 22s. f.a.s., Clyde 22s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London go-190% 1s. tod. to 2s.; North 
1s. 6d. to 1s. gd. per gallon ; go-160% naked London 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. ; 
North 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. to 8}d.; North 63d. to 63d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £32. 10s. to £35; salts 80s., bags included. 

Toluol : Naked, London 2s. 4d. ; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4jd.; North 3}d.; heavy oil, 43d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: ‘ A’’ quality, 40-45%, 43d. per unit; ‘“‘B’”’ quality, 
13d. to 24d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 6d.; 97-99%, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d.; Glasgow 
2s. 3d. ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked), £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


In America, production is increasing rapidly. Although a good 
proportion is going to fill old contracts, rather more is coming on 
the open market; and there is a tendency to easier terms, as has 
been anticipated in these reports. At home, here, practically all the 
make is being used up by farmers or by explosive makers, and ex- 
port business is practically suspended for the time being. The British 
farmer may be a bit slow at some things; but he has been quick to 
recognize the importance of cheap sulphate, and is coming along with 
his orders in a generous manner. Production is being increased ; 








and to meet the agricultural and other requirements, exports are 
being kept down. To even things up to some. extent efforts are being 
made to get the Association to raise prices. It has been pointed out 
on more than one occasion that political considerations and other 
matters, into which it is not policy to enter in the Press, have a great 
bearing upon the export prices fixed by the Association. Manufac- 
turers are, of course, in many cases aware of this, but still maintain 
that prices should be higher; and, in relation to other fertilizers, they 
suggest £30 per ton as not being excessive. If the value of nitrate 
at the ports to which sulphate has lately been shipped be taken in 
comparison, the significance of this figure becomes apparent. 


-_ 





Edinburgh Gas Workers Threaten Drastic Measures.—In conse- 
quence of the refusal of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
to grant to their men a demand recently made by the National Union 
of Corporation Workers for an all-round increase in wages of tos. 
per week, a mass meeting of the men was held last Thursday, when 
it was agreed to give the Commissioners fourteen days in which to 
reconsider their decision. Failing a satisfactory answer, the men 
expressed their intention to take drastic measures. 





Increases in Price.—The Gas Committee of the Todmorden Cor- 
poration have decided to advance, the price of gas for power purposes 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. rod. per 1000 c.ft., and for lighting from 3s. to 
3s. 4d. The Burton Gas Committee have resolved to increase the 
price of gas to manufacturing, power, and ordinary consumers 3d. per 
1000 c.ft., and to prepayment meter consumers 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The price of gas at Brighouse, as from Oct. 1, has been increased 
to 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., with a discount of 6d.—the discount to slot 
meter consumers being discontinued. The Stone Gas Company have 
decided to make their price for lighting 3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft., and for 
cooking 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.—both less 2d. discount. 


Stafford Gas Undertaking.—The position in connection with the 
Stafford gas undertaking and the difficulties of meeting the continu- 
ally increasing demand for gas, are becoming so serious that Alder- 
man Westhead (the Chairman of the Committee) has made a public 
statement on the subject. He points out that there was no immediate 
prospect of the new vertical retorts being rgady before Christmas, 
and the output of gas now showed an increase of 144 p.ct. It was 
feared that, if this additional call for gas was continued, the pres- 
sure would have to be considerably reduced. Therefore the con- 
sumers should be as economical as possible in the consumption of 
gas to avoid inconvenience. The Committee had been notified of an 
increase of 2s. 6d. per ton in the price of coal; and they were seeing 
if better terms could not be obtained, because the rise represented no 
less than 2}d. per 1000 c.ft. Unless something unforeseen happened, 
there was nothing for it but a further increase in the price of gas. 
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Hints on Fuel Economy. 


““F. C.—No. 46” is a quarto four-page leaflet that has been 
issued by the National War Savings Committee of Salisbury Square, 
E.C. It is. published in connection with the Food Economy Cam- 
paign, and is headed ‘** Hints on Fuel Economy—Coal, Coke, Gas.” 
It starts with the injunction, ‘‘ Use gas whenever possible, but eco- 
nomize to the utmost in its use;’’ and the whole of pages 3 and 4 are 
devoted to directions as to how to save gas in the various operations 
for which it is used as fuel in the household. Among much else 
the public are informed: ‘** By using gas you reduce the amount of 
coal required to be carried and delivered in retail quantities, and so 
economize labour as well as within your home. At the same time, 
you are assisting in the further production of bye-products at the 
gas-works, which are necessary for the production (1) of certain 
explosives now being largely used in the war, and (2) of artificial 
fertilizers highly important to agriculture. For similar reasons, if 
you use solid fuel use gas coke, whenever possible, instead. of coal. 
Coal and coke mixed in equal proportions give a fire which will 
last longer than coal alone. Though the fuel will not blaze to the 
same extent, it will give a steady red-hot effect.”’ There are also 
suggestions as to the use of briquettes, and methods for assuring 
economy when coal is burned, as also a call to ‘‘ Remember that 
oil has to be imported, occupying valuable tonnage and depreciating 
the exchange. So avoid its use whenever possible.’’ The public 
cannot fail to understand such a plainly -worded appeal. 





Nottingham Gas Supply and Motor Traction.—Developments of 
considerable practical value are taking place at Nottingham regarding 
the utilization of the Corporation gas supply for motor driving. 
Several stations for filling purposes have been made available at the 
Woodborough- Road and Basford depéts; a further extension of the 
work being probable at the London Road and Radford stations, con- 
tingent upon demands. Some garage proprietors have indicated their 
desire to take an important share in the work of distribution. The 
scale of charges is 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. for vehicles supplied at the 
Corporation works, minimum charge is., and 2s. 8d. when supplied to 
garages for resale; the latter being subject to payment for special 
meter, services, &c. 


Fire at the Maidstone Gas-Works.—Fire broke out in No. 2 coal- 
store at the Maidstone Gas-Works last Sunday week, and quickly 
spread to the roof of No. 3 store; both roofs being entirely destroyed. 
The immediate effect of the fire was to put the elevator out of action. 
The retorts, however, were kept going; and the supply of coal was 
procured from an outside store in the yard by the men from the West 
Kent Depdt whose services were offered from the Royal West Kent 
Depét. The troops were engaged for several hours trimming coal, 
which they conveyed in baskets into the retort-house. When the 
flames had been got under, the brigade and the Company’s staff fitted 
up a suction gear; and the large volume of water pumped into the 
store, which had found lodgment amongst the coal, was pumped out. 
It was then possible to effect temporary repairs to the elevator, which 
was running again before the brigade left the scene. 


Manchester Gas Committee and Retrospective Coal Prices.—At 
last Wednesday’s sitting of the Manchester City Council, Alderman 
W. Kay, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Committee, drew attention to 
« sesolution passed by the Committee protesting against the action of 
the Coal Controller making retrospective to Sept. 17 the increased 
cost uf coal, so far as works and undertakings were concerned, by 
2s. 6d. per ton, and requesting that it should only be frem Oct. 15. 
This meant a sum of £22,000 or 423,000 to the Gas Committee, for 
on Sept. 17 they had undelivered 160,000 tons of coal through no fault 
of the Corporation, but owing to lack of transport facilities and the 
slackness of contractors. .The Council decided to send a protest to 
the Coal Controller, and requesting that the increased cost should not 
apply to coal undelivered at the time the increased price came into 
force. Speaking later in the meeting on another matter, Alderman 
Kay alluded to the coal question, and said that if the Gas Committee 
were faced with an increase in the price of coal, there was no help for 
it but to increase the price of gas again. 


Gas for Motor Buses in Edinburgh.—At the meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on the 20t* ult., it was reported 
that the Streets and Buildings Committee os the Edinburgh Town 
Council had withdrawn their objection to the granting of facilities for 
the filling of motor gas-bags. The Commissioners approved of an 
arrangement with the Motor Trade Association, whereby the necessary 
meters, piping, &c., will be fitted-up in a few of the priucipal motor 
garages throughout Edinburgh and Leith, where a supply of gas can 
be obtained for motor purposes at any time of the day. The gas will 
be supplied to garage proprictors within the municipal boundaries, at 
3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. (subject to discount for large quantities); and 
they will be allowed to charge 6d. per 100 c.ft., to cover the cost of 
labour and other expenses to which they may be put in giving supplies 
in small quantities, and at intermittent times. Some half-dozen places 
in Edinburgh and Leith have been decided on as filling-stations. When 
private motor owners desire a special supply within their own pre- 
mises, this is to be given at 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; but the applicants 
~ to bear the entire cost of supplying and installing the meters and 

ttings. 








The Manchester, Liverpool, and Counties Commercial Motor 
Users’ Association (whose President is Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P.) 
have issued a booklet setting forth their aims and objects, and giving 
the rules and a list of the 260 members so far enrolled. An excellent 


illustration of the practical value of the Association was afforded re- 
cently, by the great success which attended the lecture on “‘ Coal Gas 
for Motor Traction.’”? An account of this lecture was given in the 
** JOURNAL ”’ at the time; and it may be noted with satisfaction that 
it is the intention of the Association to continue this useful and 
educative policy. 
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The Barrow Town Council have agreed to the extension of the 
coke-gantry at the new branch gas-works at Salthouse, at an estimated 


cost of about #1140. 


The Dalton-in-Furness Urban District Council have decided to The 
increase the price of gas from Askam Gas-Works from §s. to 6s. 3d. 


per 1000 c.ft. all round. 


The Coventry City Council have adopted the recommendation of 
the Gas Committee to increase the annual salary of the Engineer 
and General Manager (Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson) from £900 to 
#1000. Mr. Quinney, the Chairman of the Committee, pointed out | works to a million c.ft. per day; 
that the last increase made was seven years ago. revenue, 








The Belfast Corporation, meeting in committee, decided to recom- 
mend a war wages bonus of 12s. per week to the gas workers, being 
an advance of 3s. on the existing bonus. 

Directors of the Monte Video Gas Company, Ltd., have 
declared an interim dividend payable Dec. 1 of 6s. per share, less 
income-tax, for the half year ended June 30. 









































The Spenborough Gas Committee recommend the Council to pro- 
ceed with the extension of the gas-works plant by the addition of a 
further setting of vertical retorts, to bring the normal capacity of the 
the extension to be paid for out of 
















































STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Tue Stock Exchange had a very quict time 
last week, partly arising from market condi- 
tions and partly to the interruption caused on 
Thursday by the annual closing on Nov. 1. 
The tone was emphatically dull and devoid of 
animation pretty well all round, with rare ex- 
ceptions. But still—in like manner as in the 
previous weck—there was at the same time no 
great pressure to sell, and prices, though cer- 
tainly easier, did not show any considerable 
SC amienieh. The main depressing factor was 
obvious. In addition to the chronic slough of 
Russian internal affairs, there was the serious 
reverse to our Italian allies; while, on the 
other hand, there was lacking the cheerful 
stimulus of another push on the Western front 
of any prominent magnitude owing to the per- 
sistent bad weather. 

The gilt-edged market felt the influence, and 
Home Government issues receded moderately. 
Home Rails met with no support, and gave 
way accordingly. The American Market was 
weak, as it has been for some weeks now past 
—a condition arising partly from natural causes 
and partly from sinister operations in the United 
States and Canadian centres. Argentines were 
better in view of better traffics. In the Foreign 
Market, exchange still bolstered up Scandi- 
navians, and Spanish and Chinese were steady ; 
but French and Russian moved irregularly, and 
Italians were naturally flat. In the Miscel- 
laneous department, some did well. Iron and 
Steel, Textiles, Meats, and Shipping were in 
fair demand, Oils were. firm, and Breweries 
were well supported in view of State purchase 
chances. There were dealings in Coalite. 

Business in the Gas Market was rather 
quieter than in the week before, even after 
making due allowance for only a four-day 
week. The tendency was de cidedly firm; and 
the majority of issues dealt in, while not scoring 
actual advances in quotation, showed a disposi- 
tion to advance. The only actual change in 
quotation was a smart rise of 23 points in 
Tottenham ‘* B.’? The Money Market took 
an easy turn, and rates for short loans and dis- 
count relaxed materially. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Bournemouth 233, 
238,. Commercial 33 p.ct. 65, Croydon “*B”’ 
170, Gas Light ordinary 693, 70, ditto maxi- 
mum 57, ditto preference 71, Imperial Con- 
tinental 89, 893, 893, 90, 903, Portsea “*C”’ 
742, 75, South Metropolitan 74, 743, 75, ditto 
debenture 56, 563, 564. On Tuesday, Alliance 
and Dublin 54%, 55, 553, 553%, Commercial 
33 p.ct. 643, 64%, Gas Light ordinary 693, 70, 
70}, ditto debenture 553, Imperial Continental 
89%, 90, 903, Primitiva 38s. gd., South Metro- 
politan debenture 56, 562;. 563, South Sub- 
urban 753, Tottenham “e B” 713, 71%. On 
Wednesday, Bombay Sis: Croydon “* B” 172, 
Gas Light ordinary 703 703, Imperial Con- 
tinental 893, go, South Me ‘tropolitan preference 
95, Tottenham ‘‘B” 71. On Thursday, the 
London Stock Exchange was closed. On Fri- 
day, Europe an 10 38. Il, Ita, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 70, 7034, 70}, 703, 703, 71, ditto maximum 
574, ditto debenture 56, Imperial Continental 
893, 904, Primitiva 38s. god., ditto preference 
57S. 6d., South Metropolitan preference 95}, 
953. NoTE: The bargains in Romford, at 61 
and 613, reported in our issue of the 16th ult., 
Were in the 4 p.ct. debenture of that Company. 





The Bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed on April 
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ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S BARGAINS, 
Poe Ey8 Hy Closi —- 
Issue. |Share.| $5 sA8| §s NAME, Prisss’ i 2 sag High 
e °*s é 88 3 July 30, Prices. Prives ot 
a a 1914. Bargains. 
£ — pc. | 
175,472 | Stk. | Mar. 10 4 4 Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . oe 57—62 os 
»551,868 ” April 8 24 48% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 52—57 543—55 F, 
874,000 ” July 10 4 4% Do. 4p.c. Deb. 76—79 571—62 “e 
230,000 5| April 29 1h 3/6 | Bombay, Ltd.. . . . 57—63 4i7—5z 52x - 
,000 10| Feb. 16 14% Bourne- 10 p.c. . 29—80 23—25 234—235 
883,110 | 10 7 1% | mouth Gag {BUp-c- -| 15—154 104—11 ie 
115,000} 10 “a 6 6). | and Water | Pret-6p.c. | 13}—14 9—9} - 
159,740 | — =: — | 4% er \4 p.c. Deb. te  69—T1 a 
992,045 | Stk. | Feb. 26 | 14 525% | Brentford A Consolid. . | 261—266 719—82 ee 
734,920 | 5, i 11 | 42% Do. BNew . .| 204—209 76—79 a 
55,000 ” ” 5 | 5% - 5 p.c. —_ ° 109—111 81—86 es 
221,400 June ll 4 4% 91—93 65—67 es 
217,380 | ss Feb. 26 | 11 10% Brighion & i ve a: . | 208—213 145—150 oa 
244,200 va ie x 1% Do. A Ord. _ 154-150 98—103 se 
580,000 20| Mar. 26 a | 22/6 | British . . 44—45 82—33 ee 
120,000 | Stk. | June 26 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. 88—90 68—70 oe 
245,771 | » o 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Dek. 85—87 53—56 < 
100,000 10 _ _ - CapeTown & Dis., Ltd. 14—24 8—8; * 
100,000 10 — — ie Do. 44p.c. Pref.. . 4—6 S47 ne 
100,000 | Stk.| June 26 44 Ag Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—15 oo 
157,150 ” Feb. 26 5 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . .| 108—110 18—19 oe 
1,518,280 ” Feb. 12 on 44/- Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. . 106—108 70—72 ae 
560,000 | » ” 5§ | 40/- Do. 84 p.c.do.. | 1083—105 64—66 613—65 
475,000 | », | Junell | 8 8% Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. | 694—714 52—54 A 
000 ” ” 4 - Continental Union Ltd. 16—19 39—41 ae 
200,000 ” ” 1 _- Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 115—118 61—63 ba 
278,400 | — - _ oe Gots BandC7 P- C.. a6 165—175 170—172 
492,270 | Stk. — 6 58% | Derb <a ‘Stk. — 123—125 95—100 ea 
55,000 ” —_ 4 41% Deb. Stk. . 102—104 80—83 wi 
1,002,180 | 10] July 29 | 10 5/0 Buvepenn, Ltd. . . .| 174-18 104—114 10}3—114 
16,813,430 | Stk. Feb. 1€ |4/17/4| 87/4 Gas 4p.c.Ord. .. 102 69—71 6¥4—T71 
2,600,000 20 9 34 84% Light 34 p.c. max.. . 16—T9 56—58 57—5 Tt 
4,062,285 | 4, » 4% | ana | 4p.c. Con. Pref. | 96—99 70—72 71 
4,674 850 9 June ll 3 8% Cok ; P- c. Con. Deb. | 724—744 55—57 554—56 
130,000} ” 10 | 10% © /10p.c. Bonds . ae _ i 
258,740 re Mar. 12 5 Sh mmr. & 8t. L. 83 p.c. 87—89 48—53 " 

70,000 10| April29 | 11 % | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16,—164 Th—84 sie 
26,600 | — _ _ 9% | Hornsey 7p.c.. . . . is 115—125 os 
181,000 | Stk. | Mar. 12 a 1% |IifordAandC. .*. . 151—154 92—97 ee 
65,780 ” ” 6 54% me Be 6 6.6 © «6 115—118 72—17 ee 
65, 0 June 26 qd 4 Do.4p.c.Deb... 92—94 65—68 in 

4,940,000 ” May 14 9 48% | Imperial Continental . 150—160 89—92 89—904 
1,235,000 ” Feb. 12 af 33% Do. 84 p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 65—67 > 
235,242 " Mar. 12 6 65% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. *. 119—121 82—87 > 
2,498,905 | a» Feb. 26 | 10 5% | Liverpool 6 p.c. Ord. } . oe 824—88 } ‘ 
306,083 - June 26 4 4% Do, 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. a 11—%38 és 
15,000 5 June ll 6 2)- Maita & Mediterranean 4448 33-4 pan 
‘: Met. of 
250,000 | 100} April 1 | 44 | 44%| srarceOng | 4 pc. Deb. 99—101 88—98 
541,920 20| May 28 4 6)- Monte Video, Ltd. 114—12 738} on 
1,875,892 | Stk. | July 29 | 4% | 43% | Newcastle&Gatsh'’dCon. | 984-994 | 713793 ie 
529,705 ” June 26 83% Do. p.c. Deb. 82—838 61—63 ais 

55,940 10| Feb. 26 (7/14/0| 7 North Middlesex 7 p.c. . 14—15 94—104 ee 
800,000 | Stk. | May 14 8 8 Oriental, Ltd... . .. 117—122 104—106 on 
60,000 5| Mar.26 | 10 1/- Ottoman, Ltd he 14—T? 2—3 o 
RS = Feb. 26 7 ue Portsea, Island B — | 1 131 83—88 

6 ” a 118—121 '3—78 44—' 

52,000 | 50 ne 10 | 9% Do. was.6 ~ 0 , ¥ me 
249,980 5 | April 29 8 _ Primitiva Ord. .. . 54—6 14—23 38/9 
499,960 5| June26 | 5 2/6 Do. 65p.c. Pref. . 4j—5 27—84 57/6 
521,600 | 100| June 2 4 ‘2 = 4p.c.Deb. . 91—93 Ts—80 “a 

sn ae pes ae i a an a SS és 
846,198 | Stk. | June 26 4 4% | River Plate 4 p.c. Deb.. 85—87 59—64 aa 

' 10| May l4 | 6 6I- | san Paulo {&R-c- Pref.. | 104—11 748 re 
125,000} 50| July 1 | 5 5% eens o{5 ec Deb..| 47—49 40—42 
135,000 | Stk.| Mar.12 | 10 | 10% Bheffield Ay. oo e | SON = 
209,984 | 45 ” 10 10% + e «© » | 222-294 180—184 a 
523,500 | ,, ” 10 10% Do. GC: : : : :| 290~999 
90,000 10| May 28 3 6/- | South African. | | :| 1 —114 84—94 
6,609,895 | Stk. Feb. 10 | 5/4/0| 46/8 | South Met. 4 p.c. Ord. . 11—118 138—15 4—15 
1,895,445] ,, | July10 | 8 | 3% i tne: ah a 56—tat 
sO99, ” uly 8 p.c. Deb. . 724—T4 55—57 56—563 
224,820 9” Feb. 26 84 7*% | South Shields Con. Stk. i mt 187—189 . “668 
yond ” ” : a ds ae 7 Ont. 5p.c. | 114—116 15—11 154 
’ ” ” * p.c. Pref.. . 110—112 5— = 
pay - P — * = & = — Kent . be " ‘ sis ib 
J > une > p.c. Deb. Stk. 116—118 86—88 . 
647,740 | ,, May 14 5 5% Seengens i . » 99—102 16—18 jaa 
120,000} ,, | Feb.12 | 7h | 58% mottenham (A5p-c. .| 135—188 92-97 o ‘ 
782,275 |, za 6 4% | “istrict 1 B 3s p.c. 115—117 70—72 71—713 
181,255 » June 26 d 4% 4 p.c. Deb. 87—89 63—65 ee 
12,880 10 Deo. 80 8 m4 Tuscan, Lia. . 5—6 1-2 ~ 
, uly 0. p.c. Deb. Red. 93—95 60—65 
236,476 | Stk. | Mar.12 | 6 | 5% | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max.. | 1034—109 89—91 he 
: Wandsworth, é Wimble- “ : " 
don, and Epsom— 

80,000 ” Feb. 26 8; 12/6 Wandsworth A 5 p.c.. 151—156 112—117 ee 
255,636 ” ” 6 57/6 Do. B 3 p.c,. . 129—134 97—99 tnd 
108,075 9 2 5/17/83 | 50,9 Do. C3 p.c. . 110—115 84—89 eo 
852,000 » ” 64 | 5/3 Wimbledon 5p.c.. . | 117—122 85—90 oe 

98,000 ae pee 63 | 57/6 Epsombp.c. .. . 121—126 93—98 io 

88.416 nd June 26 8 8% 8nce. Deb. Atk. . .| 66—69 50—53 be 

































WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


=Wonknc Manacer. Halesworth Gas Company. 
&CHemist. No. 6376. 

Cuemist, No. 6874. 

Maintayer. No. 6372, 





Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. | Plant, &. (Second-Hand), Wanted (continued) 























CompteTe Gas Prant. T. C. Jones & Co., fhep- Puririers. Josiah Hardman, Limited, Milton, 
herds Bush, W. TENDERS F . 
| Plant, &c. (Second-Hand) Wanted. Tar. oe 











GA3HOLPERS FOR HyproGrn. Box 428, c/o Mether 
and Crowther. 





Curator Moor Ursan Districr Councm, Tenders 
by Nov. 12, 











GAS JOURNAL. 


[NovemBeER 6, 1917. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ne notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JOURNAL must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 8s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





Payable in advance, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION tothe “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 23s.6d.; Half Year, 12s.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 


If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 
is made, 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 Ys. 6d., payable in advanee. 


In payment of subscriptions for “ JourNaLs” sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watcrer Kine, 11, Borr Court, Freer Srrezt, Lonpon, E.C, ¢ 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


(SELI's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PatmErston Hovsez, 
Oty Broap Street, Loxpon, B.C. 


“S7TOLCANIC’’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resiews 4,5000 Fahr, Best for Gas-Works. 
AnprRew StePHeNnson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loupon, B.C. * Volcanism, Loudon.” 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


J ® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 &47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

‘*Brappoog, OLDHAM,” and ‘‘ Merrique, LAms Lonpon.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd, 


» Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 
inquiriesfrom all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 

See illustrated Advertisement Feb. 20, p. III. of Centre. 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T. P. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, ARcaDIAN GARDENS, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22. 


Telegrams: ‘“* Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
*Phone : Palmer’s Green 608. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
QFECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pzarce & Sons, Lrp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SiLveRTown, 
Telegrams—'' HypRocHLORIO, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—1588 Avenvus (8 lines). 





SOUTH WALES TAR COMPANY, 
MaxrsyowMMeER, near CARDIFF. 


AR WANTED.—Best Prices 


either at fixed Rate or Profit-Sharing 





HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER -GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 

BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vroronra Stacet, WesTMinetTER, 8.W. 1. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


ePRR very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 28, p, 858, 


LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 


(EsTaBLisHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 


STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 


Quan your inquiries for Carburetted 








EDINSURGH. 


(45 - WORKS requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. 





Bee | ME 





Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
© Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


bg Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WorRES, 
Boron, 


Telegrams—‘'Satrurators Bouton.’’ Telephone 0848. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C, 8. 
hone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, B.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hiti, Lonpon, E.C, 8. 
Phone: Ave ‘ue 6680. 





VP ANTED—Gasholders for Hydrogen 


a Gas, with a Total Capacity of 150,000 Cubic 
eet, 


Write, with full Particulars, to Box 428, care of 
MsrHeR & CrowrHerR, Lrtp., 10/183, New BrincE 
Street, E.C.4, 





OMPLETE Gas Plant for Sale, con- 

sisting of Two Purifiers, 4 ft. by 3ft.9 in. ; Scrub- 

ber, 12 ft., with Tank on top; Condenser, 10 ft. high by 

7 ft. 6in. wide; Holder, 18 ft. across, and new Retort. 
ones Price for Quick Sale. 

T. C. Jones & Co., Lrp., 27, Sterne Street, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, Lonpon, W. 12. 





“FERROX.” “FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.” 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippiesex. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London.”” 'Phone: 248 Holborn, 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AINLAYER Wanted. Standing 
Wage, 55s. per Week. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6372, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Furet Street, E,C. 4. 








ANTED—Chemist (Ineligible) for 
Suburban Gas-Works, able to Undertake 

Usual Works Tests. 
Apply, by letter, stating Salary required, to No. 6376, 
care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLert Street, E.C.4. 





CHEMIST. 
FIRM of Chemical Engineers re- 


quire a CHEMIST for Government Work, with 


G45 PLANT for Sale.—We can 


always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections,&c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, anpd Co., Ltp., CauRcH 
Fenton, near LEEDS. 





CLEATOR MOOR URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


HE above Council are open to re- 
ceive OFFERS for the SURPLUS TAR produced 
at their Gas-Works from the Ist of December, 1917, to 
the 30th of November, 1918. These to be received on or 

before Nov. 12, 1917. 

Henry RoTHERY, 
Clerk to the Council, 
Public Offices, 
Cleator Moor. 
Oct. 30, 1917. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that theirSALES BY AUCTION of NEW 

‘AL ISSUED. UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at THE MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.O. 
Terms for Iss New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 


Experience of General Works routine, Tar and Benzol | Peri, 


Distillation. Permanency. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age and Salary required, to 
No. 4, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Courg, Fieetr 
Street, B.C. 4. 





HALESWORTH GAS COMPANY. 
ORKING Manager Required, an 


Active and Progressive Man who is a Good 
Carbonizer and thoroughly understands Gas Engine 
and Exhauster. Make, Four Millions (increasing). 
Cottage on Works. Wages 45s., with Coals, Gas, and 
House Rent Free. 

Apply, by letter (marked in left-hand corner of enve- 
lope “ Halesworth Gas”), stating Age, Experience, and 
whether Exempt from Military Service, to CHARLES 
Comins & Co., 50, Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 4, 


ANTED — Two Second - Hand 
PURIFIERS, about 12 feet square. Good 
Condition. 

Jos1aq HarpMan, Limitep, Milton, SToKE-on-TRENT. 








eriodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. RioHarps, at 87, WALBROOE, B.C, 





CARBURINE 
GAS ENRICHING 


aLso 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 


For Prices, &c., apply to 
The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT ©O., Ltd., 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, B.C. 
Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4458, and 4454 London Wall. 
Telegraphic Address: “Carburine, London.” 





